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GEORGE PEABODY GOOCH 
PROFESSOR HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


UR generation has little regard for title or office or authority—little 
respect for seniority as such—but it does seem to have a veneration 
for old age. Perhaps it feels that, when men are sufficiently 

advanced in years, their teeth are drawn, or that at any rate they are now 
in their established place—they are out of the competition. In the realm 
of scholarship, honour of this kind is peculiarly appropriate, for, here, 
time itself may be a factor in the story, bringing ripeness and wisdom and 
the savour of old wine. Above all, it is proper and right that historians 
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should live long, and then should receive double tribute from us for all 
the decades they have accumulated. Genius in mathematics seems to 
belong to youths who are in their twenties. But history is a matter for 
old men. 

Before the next issue of this journal appears, Dr. G. P. Gooch will have 
had another birthday, and his admirers will have published the collection 
of papers that they have written in his honour. They have risked a lot 
in waiting so long, but it has been hard to believe that Dr. Gooch is as 
old as the records show him to be. There can be few examples of a 
Festschrift in which the gratitude of admirers can have been accompanied 
by so profound an affection as in the present case. 

In a journal with which Dr. Gooch has so long been associated it will 
perhaps be permissible for one of the contributors to this collection to add 
a footnote to the volume. Possibly an excuse for this—though, in truth, 
it provides hardly the shadow of an excuse—is the desire to renew an 
ancient bond and show remembrance of an ancient debt. In 1922, after 
a struggle that ran from one day to another, Dr. Gooch saved the present 


writer’s bacon, and secured him a “First Class” in a Cambridge Tripos 


Examination. He held out against those who could not forgive a candidate 
for allowing his pen to run away with him—those who would not accept 
long answers in lieu of the number prescribed in the question-paper. 

Dr. Gooch is wonderful in the amount of history that he actually 
embodies. He has told us how his first form-master at Eton was Inge, 
“then a shy young man of 25. No one was less fitted for the drudgery 
of teaching little boys.” He was an undergraduate when, in 1893, he 
heard Gladstone speak in Parliament at the committee stage of the Home 
Rule Bill, and was struck by the “extreme fragility” of the old man. He 
was over 40 when war broke out in 1914, and by this time he had finished 
his parliamentary career, though not his political service to the country. 
“I have lived through three periods of almost pathological party strife,” 
he tells us; but it is noticeable that these all belonged to the period before 
1914. They were “the opening phase of the Home Rule struggle,” the 
controversy over the South African War and the storm created by Lloyd 
George’s Budget in 1909. We honour him as a representative of all 
that was best in that imposing Liberalism of the Edwardian era, the 
collapse of which (through faults in it which he did not share) was one of 
the chief misfortunes of the subsequent generation. 

Fortune had been kind to him, and circumstances had helped to endow 
him with a certain amplitude (an essential liberality) of mind. He owed 
to his father an interest in science and to his mother a love of music; 
and then, as though to round things off, he married an art student. He 
tells us that “Fra Angelico, Botticelli and Lippo Lippi have always kept 
a special corner in my heart.” A period at King’s College, London, 
inspired him with a love of philosophy. At the same time, “Literature 
beckoned almost as persuasively as history.” If in a sense he was born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth, he quickly discovered the problem of 
the less fortunate classes and turned his attention to social work. But 
the South African War “‘was the turning-point in my life. Hitherto I had 
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specialised in social questions; henceforth problems of empire and inter- 
national relations occupied the foremost place in my thoughts.” For half- 
a-century he was the moving spirit behind the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
From the first it was his intention to make this periodical ‘the leading 
monthly in the field of foreign affairs’’. 

We must not miss the opportunity of celebrating, while he is still with us, 
his wisdom and moderation in this field of foreign policy. In the critical 
period down to 1919 he was more far-sighted than most of the politicians; 
and his particular form of liberalism was the only thing that might have 
prevented cataclysmic overthrow. He had certain advantages. In his 
youth, he tells us, “‘we thought of Germany, Austria and Italy as friends, 
France and Russia as potential foes.” The angle from which he approached 
imperial and international relations had been set during his opposition to 
the South African War. Both as a scholar and as a man he was so placed 
that hostility against Germany was bound to produce in him a painful 
but fructifying tension. One of the most constant causes of error in foreign 
policy seems to be the narrowness which results from the inability to 
think of more than one danger at a time. He, however, did not allow 
the fear of Germany to drive out of his mind the menace that was due to 
come from Russia at the next stage in the story. To him, moreover, 
“the notion that the whole triple Entente was fighting for liberty was 
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| 


grotesque.” He did not believe that the destruction of the Austro. | 


Hungarian Empire would be so unquestionable a benefit as to justify its 
being made the object of a world war. He supported Lansdowne’s peace- 
move and shared Smuts’s desire for ‘‘a 25 per cent victory” rather than 
a “dictated peace”. It is a pity that there were not more Gooches in 
the period down to 1919. 

All the things that have been mentioned provided a splendid background 
for historical work, which ought always to proceed out of a deep humanity 
and out of the prodigality of a richly-stored mind. From his Cambridge 
days, the young Gooch had sighed for something “‘wider and deeper”’ than 


| 


| 
| 


mere political narrative, and had found Acton more congenial than Seeley, _ 
who regarded history as a school for statesmen. He did not meet Acton | 


until the day he himself left Cambridge, running off to Berlin to hear 
Treitschke and Harnaek, and to Paris to hear Albert Sorel, “‘the greatest 
master of diplomatic history since Ranke’’. His own books seem to bunch 
themselves into successive groups, and at each of the stages in his career 
he has produced what for many other people would have been the work 
of a lifetime. For two or three decades after leaving Cambridge he was 
primarily interested in the history of political thought, and the effect of 
this is still seen in his imposing work on Germany and the French 
Revolution. The history of ideas was his great passion, and his principal 
achievement in this part of his life was his History and Historians in the 
Nineteenth Century. The book is a monumental one, and the recent 
interest in the history of historiography in this country, as well as the 
development which the subject has been receiving, must have been grati- 
fying to one who was so much a pioneer. 

All this implied the production of books out of the material existing 
in other books—a thing not at all to be despised, especially where an 
author has added much out of his own reflection. And Dr. Gooch has 
been an insatiable reader of books in various languages—perhaps the most 
cosmopolitan of our historians, and the most learned of our scholars in 
the field of modern times. But the writing of books about the history 
of thought may leave a student without training in the use of manuscript 
sources, and does not involve the struggle to create a piece of history out of 
really raw materials. It was important, therefore, that, for Dr. Gooch, 
there opened out what we must regard as the second stage in his historical 
career. The new stage is signalised by the invitation which he received, 
a few years after the end of the First World War, to edit the British 
Documents on the Origins of the War. He declined to undertake the 
task alone, and in choosing Harold Temperley as his collaborator he took 
the best course that could have been imagined, but not the one likely to 
be easiest for himself. Temperley was more aware of the pitfalls in 
manuscript work, and could confront officialdom with an admirable 
pugnacity, but he had a masterful way with him at times. Apart from the 
editing of this colossal and invaluable work, Dr. Gooch, in the period 
between the two wars, devoted himself chiefly to diplomatic history between 
1870 and 1914. It was fortunate that a leading place in the teaching and 
exposition of this subject was held by a man who, though essentially 
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British in his modes of judgment, was so European in his outlook—so 
interested, for example, in elucidating German policy and examining 
German statesmen. In this side of his work, different techniques were 
involved. The mass of documents confronting the student of recent 
diplomatic history was tremendous. 

In recent years his articles and books have adventured into a different 
field again—the thought, the politics and the court life of the age of 
the Benevolent Despots. Here he displays his essential humanism as an 
historian, his interest in the sheer resurrection of an era, and his primary 
concern for both personalities and ideas. It may be felt that things have 
sometimes come easy to him—that if his prose runs with such smoothness 
this is partly because it does not struggle against obstacles. If he misses 
anything in history this would be because he has not had to wrestle with 
things—he never quite knew why men could come into deadly conflict 
with one another. His is the voice of a mature civilization, always urbane, 
always gently reasoning. I suspect that there is something that he has never 
quite understood in Catholicism and Communism—something in these 
systems which has reference to the making rather than the maintenance 
of an order and a culture. But even if this is true, he is more compre- 
hending than most historians, because his love of human beings is so 
great, and he is prepared to give something of himself to achieve an 
understanding of them. Also he has the sympathy and imagination which 
make the past come alive again before our eyes. 

EDITORIAL NOTE 

Dr. Gooch celebrates his 88th birthday on October 21, 1961. Twenty-two 
historians from seven countries (including Professor Butterfield) com- 
memorate the event by contributing to a volume entitled ‘‘Studies in 
Diplomatic History and Historiography” (edited by A O. Sarkissian), which 
pays tribute to Dr. Gooch’s services to historical scholarship. It is pub- 
lished by the House of Longmans at 45s. Dr. Gooch’s latest work, ‘‘French 
Profiles’’ (Longmans), also appears this autumn. DERYCK ABEL 


THE PARK 
Let go your city tensions here. 
Be the slap-happy empty boat 
Riding the pool as the winds veer, 
The chaffinch in his bright new coat 
That came unsought for, the grass growing 
Without a care in the sun’s glowing. 
Become the prattler in his pram 
Who playing with his naked toes, 
Touches the miracle: I am, 
Then loses it in blurs of rose. 
Or slip inside the pensioners 
Who lean from benches on their sticks 
Like fishermen where no trout stirs, 
And have with timeless reverie grown 
Still as the statue’s lichened stone. 
Here, once behind you the gate clicks, 
Lose, lose your vext identity 
In their blessedness of vacancy. GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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WORLD VISTAS— 


THE EASTERN PATTERN 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD OGMORE 


HIS book, Changing Patterns in South Asia, by Ian Thomson, pub- 
lished by Barrie and Rockliff with Pall Mall Press at 18s., attempts 
in 145 pages to give an account of the profound changes in the vast 

theatre with which it deals. Naturally the result tends to be superficial. 
The term “South Asia” the author uses to embrace the area from Pakistan 
to Indonesia, but he is not confined by it, as China, Japan, Thailand and 
other countries naturally have to be taken into account. The author deals 
with his thesis not on the basis of individual nations but by subjects; 
nationalism, racialism, idealism, political systems and religions. The book, 
nevertheless, will be of interest and value to the general reader who wishes 
to have a short account of what has happened in the 16 years since the 
end of World War II. Readers who already know the countries of which 
he writes will be stimulated by his fresh approach to this part of the world. 

The difficulty of trying to isolate any area and even to give it a name is 
strikingly emphasised by the author in his account, which will be new to 
many readers, of yet another disastrous result of the Suez fiasco. 
Encouraged, he says, by President Nasser’s example, Indonesia cancelled 
her debts to Holland. These debts were enormous and the financial hurt 
to Holland was grave. In Indonesia the news was greeted with enthusiasm, 
but there was a wholesale exodus of Dutch families, and goodwill is far 
more easily lost than recovered, a fact Indonesia was soon to discover. 

I was particularly interested in Mr. Thomson’s chapter on nationalism. 
He rightly points out the temptation in these new States to corruption, the 
cause, more than anything else, of the defeat of the Kuomingtang régime 
in China. All new States have to wrestle with it and some are doing so 
with more success than others. But defeat corruption these new states 
must, or it will bring them down and give the Communists the weapon 
they handled with such skill in China. 

My own connection with the East dates back over 30 years, and during 
that time I have had opportunities of observing the rise of nationalism 
from close at hand in the wings and, indeed, from time to time I have 
played a minor part on the stage itself. 

When I first went to the Orient, over 30 years ago, we regarded the 
East, not the Levant but the real East, our East, as starting at Aden and 
ending, more or less, at Yokohama. In it there was a sort of fraternity 
in which the cement was the British Raj together with the big banking 
and commercial firms. In Penang, where I practised, we thought of 
Calcutta, Rangoon, Hong Kong and Shanghai as neighbouring villages and 
we had only one dislike, for Singapore, which we looked upon as a brash 
upstart founded by our former Penang Supreme Court Registrar, Sir 
Stamford Raffles. 

In our rough and ready thinking there was more than an element of 
truth. For centuries there have been two main cultures in the East, the 
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Indian and the Chinese. They meet in South East Asia. The British Raj 
did not destroy the cultural pattern because it was the Ruler of India 
and had vast interests in China, besides which we, individually, were birds 
of passage and our tradition was to leave cultural and social matters alone 
so far as possible. It was the common story in those days that, compared 
to Indonesia, Malaya was very backward, but when I visited the former 
in 1933 I was not impressed; it seemed to me that the Dutch, unlike the 
British, had given the impression that they were there to stay; their towns 
were oriental replicas of little cities in Holland, ours were nondescript 
Eastern. I thought the Dutch practice dangerous. 

In religion and politics the pattern in this vast area is the same; the 
influences are part Indian, part Chinese. India is trying on an unpre- 
cedented scale to carry out the principles of Parliamentary democracy. 
She is attempting to establish a system whereby the Indian masses will 
make their voice felt in Parliament and by a majority support a party 
whose leaders’ business it is not only to govern the country, but also to 
take measures which to the largely illiterate masses must often seem 
perplexing and sometimes to fail to take measures which to the same 
masses seem essential. Parliamentary democracy has never been tried on 
this scale before nor has any such system been attempted in a country 
of such poverty where so much needs to be done to raise the standard of 
living. 

China, on the other hand, with much the same problem, has taken 
a short cut. The Government by totalitarian methods is trying to raise 
the standard of living not by persuasion but by force. In the short run 
China should go ahead—but in the long run? And of course the attempt 
is being made at the price of fearful penalties in the lack of freedom, of 
enterprise, and of happiness that such a totalitarian system entails. Yet 
once more we have the strands, Indian and Chinese, in the Eastern carpet. 
They cross in South East Asia, and that is why in Malaya, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Burma and Borneo we sense the tension which is the result. 

It seems to me that Mr. Thomson, no doubt for reasons of space, has 
paid far too little attention to the personalities involved. I know many 
of them and, having come up the hard political way, they are powerful 
and dynamic leaders. In the East particularly, personalities play a great 
part and Mr Nehru, General Ayub Khan, U. Nu, General Ne Win, Tunku 
Abdul Rahman, Dr. Sukarno and others bear out my contention. The 
assassination of General Aung San was a devastating loss not merely 
to Burma but to the development of Asia as a whole. His death was a 
calamity with which his successors have bravely struggled, but it was a 
calamity all the same, and if he had lived Burma would have been able 
to throw the full weight of potentially one of the richest countries in 
Asia on to the side of parliamentary democracy. 

Now much of the future hangs on the lives and work of two men, Mr. 
Nehru and Tunku Abdul Rahman. Man is but mortal and no one knows 
what will happen when Mr. Nehru is no longer able to lead India. At 
present the villager and the industrial worker know and trust Mr. Nehru. 
But after him who is the successor to be? Unfortunately Mr. Nehru has 
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not in one respect helped matters. As the result of a struggle in the 
Congress Party between Mr. Jagjivan Ram and Mr. Morarji Desai, it 
has been decided to create two deputy leaders, one for each House, and 
the clause that the deputy leader should exercise all the functions of leader 
in the latter’s absence has been deleted. Mr. Nehru, it appears, did not 
— the deputy leader to have any ex-officio claim to the Prime Minister- 
ship. 

No doubt Mr. Nehru had reason for his decision, but in itself it is a 
baleful reminder that there is as yet no figure on the Indian political scene 
prominent enough or powerful enough to be regarded as his successor. 
And yet it is essential that a worthy successor be groomed without delay. 

I first knew Tunku Abdul Rahman 30 years ago when he was Assistant 
District Officer in a little village in the State of his father, the then Sultan of 
Kedah. No one at that time was likely to regard him as a future Prime 
Minister even if a future independent Federation of Malaya was thinkable, 
which it was not. But even then he had qualities; qualities of friendship, of 
interest in ordinary people, of leadership. He told me years ago more than 
once, “It is the people in the Kampong (village) I am concerned about; they 
are the salt of the earth.” The ordinary man and woman in Malaya know 
of this interest well enough and therein lies the Tunku’s strength. But 
what is to come after the Tunku? 

Too little regard has been paid to the wonder of the Malayan Federation. 
Here is a multi-racial State working well, and yet the Malays, the Chinese 
and the Indians, the three main races, could not be more different one 
from another. How long will it last? I have been assured by the Chinese 
big business leaders that it will last as long as the Tunku is in control— 
and then? Well, if someone of the same kind replaces him, it will 
continue, they say. 

Fortunately, in Tun Abdul Razak, the Deputy Prime Minister, there 
is such a man, intelligent, hard working, experienced, honest. Although 
entirely different from the Tunku he has been groomed by the Tunku 
as his successor and, if he is called upon to take the Tunku’s place, he will 
be a worthy one. 

The vexed question has been Singapore with its huge and restless 
Chinese population and its unstable politics. Whilst the Federation was 
being established the Tunku and his colleagues felt that they could not 
digest Singapore, much as Singapore wished to be digested. Lately the 
Tunku has proposed that a plan be worked out to bring the Federation 
of Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, Brunei and Sarawak closer together 
in political and economic co-operation. Malaya, says the Tunku, realises 
that she cannot stand alone. How much less can any of the others do so? 
The Tunku is adamant that the goal cannot be achieved if the Chinese 
continue to think and talk of everything Chinese. For people in Malaya 
and Singapore, the Tunku says, loyalty to the Malayan ideal way of life is 
fundamental and there can be no halfway house to loyalty. 

The Tunku’s plan, the ‘““Greater Malaysia” as he calls it, is the statesman- 
like one. Although much time and trouble will have to be taken, they will 
be worth it. There is no other course if South East Asia is to remain a 
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meeting place for the two cultures and ways of life, of India and China, 
and yet retain its individuality. 

The scenes change, the colours of the pattern may alter, but the pattern 
itself, and this is where I differ from Mr. Thomson, the fundamental 
pattern, has not changed. 

Changing Patterns in South Asia, Ian Thomson. Barrie and Rockliff with Pall 

Mall Press. 18s. 


CRISIS IN SOUTH TYROL—THE CAUSE 
SIR DOUGLAS SAVORY 


from Rome published in The Times to the effect that the Chief 

Editor and three journalists of the German language newspaper, 
the Dolomiten, had been expelled from South Tyrol on the ground of 
this newspaper’s recent “‘violent campaign against Italy”’. 

It is possible, I think, that many of the readers of the CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW will have forgotten the real cause of this agitation. One must go 
back to the Secret Treaty of London of 1915, when Great Britain and 
France were doing their utmost to persuade Italy to abandon the Triple 
Alliance with Germany and Austria and join the Allies in their war. 

Italy then demanded that, as a condition of joining Great Britain and 
France, she should be given, among other districts, South Tyrol, which she 
had never dared to demand in her prolonged negotiations with Austria. 
Sir Edward Grey’s defence of the Secret Treaty was characteristically 
simple and direct. He said: “In war you will have secret treaties. Many 
things regarded as criminal are regarded as inevitable in time of war.” 
Lloyd George said: ‘It must be admitted that the hacking of essentially 
Tyrolese villages and valleys from the rest of Austria was incompatible 
with the principles of self-determination embodied in the original war aims 
of Allied statesmanship.” 

Lord Bryce tells us that “‘Italy had, of course, no historical title whatever 
to the purely Germanic region which she desired to acquire. However, the 
principle of nationality was in this case thrown overboard by the Allied 
Powers, and a quarter of a million of German Tyrolese, countrymen of 
the national hero, Andreas Hofer, who had led their forefathers in a gallant 
resistance when Napoleon transferred them to Bavaria in 1809, were handed 
over to Italy as if they had been so many cattle.” 

Wilson’s private secretary, Ray Stannard Baker, tells us that “President 
Wilson had unfortunately promised the Brenner Pass boundary to Orlando 
—one of the ‘Big Four’—which gave to Italy some 225,000 Tyrolese 
Germans, an action which he subsequently regarded as a great mistake and 
deeply regretted.” 

Certainly the Treaty of London could not be brought into agreement with 
President Wilson’s “‘Fourteen Points’’, especially Point 9, which said that 
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“a readjustment of the frontier with Italy should be effected along clearly 


recognizable lines of nationality.” This meant Italia Irredenta neither less | 


nor more, which could not possibly be held to include German-speaking 
South Tyrol. 

It is true that in 1919 and 1920 the King, Government and Parliament 
of Italy solemnly promised the German-speaking South Tyrolese complete 
autonomy. The Fascist seizure of power in October, 1922, removed all 
doubt about the matter. Mussolini, in his speech in the Parliament of 
Rome on February 6, 1926, said: ‘We shall make this territory Italian. 
The Germans do not compose a national minority but only an ethnical 
relic.” 

When travelling through Italy at the time of the Mussolini régime I had 
seen, as I told the House of Commons, men working in the cemeteries 
trying to Italianise the German names on the tombstones, and I had also 
seen workmen taking down the signs above the shops and substituting, 
for instance, for the German Schumacher (shoemaker), the Italian Calzolaio. 

In May, 1945, the South Tyrolese People’s Party came into existence 
with the object of securing the right of self-determination for South Tyrol. 
Some 156,628 signatures were collected in favour of the return to Austria. 

On June 24, 1946, I asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
in the House of Commons: — 

““Whether he is aware that for the last 1,300 years the ethnic, linguistic 
and economic boundary between the Tyrolese and Italians runs through 
the Salurn Gorge, 25 miles south of Bozen, and whether he will bring 
this fact before the meeting of the delegates of Foreign Ministers with a 
view to an equitable delimitation of the boundary.” 

The Minister of State (Mr. Philip Noel Baker) replied that the 
Government: — 

“recognize the strength of the ethnic and linguistic grounds of the Austrian 

claim to the Province of Bolzano but . . . the economic ties of the 

Province are now with Italy rather than with Austria.” 

Speaking in the House of Lords on July 29, 1946, Lord Beveridge said 
that “in 1919 South Tyrol contained about 250,000 inhabitants, of whom 
less than 3 per cent were Italians,” and he quoted Lord Balfour who, 
speaking as Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, had said: “If language, 
race and the wishes of the population had in this case governed the decision, 
South Tyrol would never have been Italian. Self-determination, however, 
and nationality were outweighed by strategic considerations.” 

Lord Beveridge declared: “Clearly the population should not remain 
under Italian rule for strategic reasons, and we should not do a political 
wrong for an economic reason. Actually, however, on the facts themselves, 
this is an utterly flimsy pretext for leaving this piece of territory to Italian 
rule.” And he quoted with approval some of the facts and figures which 
had been given to the House of Commons by Colonel Crosthwaite-Eyre. 

Lord Vansittart, speaking in the House of Lords on July 29, 1946, 
asserted that “the decision about South Tyrol was the Russian way of 
punishing Austria for not having voted Communist.” 

Mr. Ernest Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, replying to my speech in the 
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CRISIS IN SOUTH TYROL—THE CAUSE S11 


House of Commons, said: “The decision on Austria was not made in 
Paris; it was made in London last September. At that time I was not 
forced to agree to it. I am not going to say so in this committee. If I 
agree, I must take my responsibility for agreeing. I am not going to hide 
behind a plea that I was forced to do a thing. I did it, and I did it with 
my eyes open.” 

Austria’s demand for thé application of the right of self-determination 
to South Tyrol was definitely declined by the Allies on April 30, 1946. 
Nevertheless, strong pressure was brought by the Belgian and Dutch 
delegations to bear on Italy with a view to bringing about a direct agree- 
ment between Austria and Italy in order to safeguard the autonomy of 
the South Tyrolese. The original text, which was in English, was signed 
by the Italian and Austrian Foreign Ministers, De Gasperi and Gruber. 

The spirit in which Italy carried out this agreement was well shown 
by a speech made by De Gasperi on May 25, 1953, when he said: “Let 
it at once be said that there are no Germans in South Tyrol; there are 
only Italian subjects.” 

Article 2 of the Paris Agreement provides for the exercise “of autono- 
mous legislative and executive regional power’. The Italian failure to 
implement this article has led to bitter disappointment. In contradiction 
to Article 2, Italy has insisted on coupling South Tyrol with the Italian 
province of Trentino to constitute an autonomous region so as to bring 
the South Tyrolese under the control of an Italian majority. In fact the 
Italians in the combined provinces have a majority of five to two against 
the South Tyrolese. 

This question has been referred by the United Nations to a Joint 
Conference between Austria and Italy in the hope of bringing about a 
settlement. Discussions have been held at Milan, Klagenfurt and now 
Zurich, without any agreement being achieved. 

In September, 1959, I was present at Innsbruck at the celebration of 
the 150th anniversary of the death of the Tyrolese hero, Andreas Hofer. 
At least 25,000 Tyrolese in the colourful and artistic costumes of their 
ancestors of that epoch marched past the Presidents of Austria and of 
Tyrol and many foreign guests, singing the Andreas Hofer song, in which 
the audience passionately joined. 

As I wrote in a leading review at the time: “It isn’t a question of 
whether this fiercely independent people will be able to endure much 
longer this foreign yoke, but of when the explosion will take place.” It is 
taking place at the present moment. I feel sure that all readers of the 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW who have always taken an interest in these 
questions will be glad to know the true facts of the case. 
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INDIA BUILDS HER FUTURE 


Bhakra, the Highest Dam in the World, and Chandigarh, Ultra-modern Capital 
of the Punjab 


WILLIAM PORTER 


HIS is the story of a journey into what might be called the future of 
India. It describes the building of the fabulous Bhakra Dam in the 
Himalayas and the ultra-modern city of Chandigarh, brand new 

capital of the Punjab. 

When Bhakra is completed it will be the highest dam in the world, 
measuring 740 feet from base to summit, and will enable vast stretches of 
the Rajastan Desert to be reclaimed. Chandigarh has been designed by 
the French architect, Le Corbusier. Prime Minister Nehru describes these 
and the other major construction projects springing up throughout India as 
centres of 20th Century pilgrimage. 

The idea of the Bhakra Dam was first conceived 53 years ago. At that 
time, 1908, the then British Governor of the Punjab was on a shooting trip 
in the mountains, when he came across a deep gorge with a very large 
valley behind it. As he looked down at the rushing waters of the River 
Sutlej he realised that, if in some way they could be stemmed and stored 
and the water released in the dry season, an enormous area of land could 
be irrigated and made fertile. But the techniques for building such a huge 
structure were then unknown. 

Although this idea was shelved it was not forgotten. Before and during 
the last war a lot of planning was completed and in 1946 preparatory work 
began. Then came the partition of India and all the Moslem workers on 
the site fled to Pakistan. 

It was not until things had settled down in 1948 that the present govern- 
ment ordered the work to be taken up again. It was also decided to get 
the best advice available, in the person of the builder of America’s Boulder 
Dam, and to proceed with full mechanisation. 

The trip to Bhakra from New Delhi begins along the famous Grand 
Trunk Road that links Calcutta with the Khyber and is immortalised in 
Rudyard Kipling’s “‘Kim’’. Those of us making the journey headed North 
by car on a crisp winter morning. After an eight-hour drive through the flat, 
green countryside of the Punjab we reached the foot-hills of the Himalayas. 
There we spent the night in Nangal Township which has been specially 
built for the workers and engineers on the Bhakra project. 

Early the next morning we completed the last leg of our pilgrimage 
through the hills to the high dam. When we arrived clouds were pouring 
through the Gorge and hiding much of the work from view. A biting 
wind, that had blown over the frozen wastes of the Himalayan peaks, 
chilled us to the marrow. Men work throughout the night in that icy blast, 
because at Bhakra the job never stops. During the hours of darkness the 
site is illuminated by powerful overhead floodlights suspended from one 
mountain top to another. 

Huge tipping lorries roared past us loaded with rock and stones and on 
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either side of ‘the working we could see the mouths of the now sealed 
diversion tunnels. They played a vital réle during the earlier years of 
construction by diverting the waters of the river from the dam site. Each 
tunnel is half a mile long and 50 feet in diameter, and they took four years 
to build. This part of the work alone cost 34 million pounds, which gives 
some idea of the cost of the whole project. 

Occasionally through the clouds we caught a glimpse of one of the mighty 
cranes at work, pouring concrete into the insatiable bowels of the dam. 
The foundations go down 260 feet below the river level in order to be based 
on non-porous rock. The width at the base is 300 feet and it will broaden 
out along the mountain-sides until at the summit it is 1,700 feet. And 
the length at the base is 1,300 feet, narrowing to a 30-foot top. 

We left the bottom of the Gorge and climbed to the sorting plant, where 
stones and gravel from lower down the valley are delivered by a four-mile 
long conveyor belt. This belt, which carries the equivalent weight of a 
fully-loaded goods train every hour, unloads into a great mound from where 
the material is fed into a grading machine. There it is sorted into five piles 
—four sizes of stones and one of sand. From each of these piles other 
belts lead to the mixing plant, where the stones are washed and cooled to 
the right temperature. Finally the correct amounts of cement and water 
are added and the mixture is prepared. 

The resulting concrete is poured into tubs, which are loaded four at a 
time onto small trains which take them to the cranes above the dam. The 
whole process just described is controlled by six men sitting at press button 
panels. Without mechanisation this job would take 10,000 men working 
for 30 years to complete. 

The size of the concreting operation is colossal. The basic fact is that 
400 tons of concrete an hour have to be poured into the dam structure for 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year for more than four years. The quantity 
involved is five million cubic yards—enough to build a road eight feet wide 
around the Earth at the Equator. 

Every fact about Bhakra staggers the imagination. When the lake behind 
it has filled up and the power house generators go into full action, it will 
irrigate 34 million acres of land and provide a } million kilowatt output 
of electricity. But it is only on this scale that India can move fast enough 
to avert tragedy and establish a decent living standard for her people. 

When we reached the top of the dam, the great valley behind was a sea 
of cloud effectively hiding the waters of the growing lake. This lake will 
eventually be more than 60 square miles in area and have a storage capacity 
of 7.4 million acre-feet of water. About 366 villages and one town are 
being submerged, necessitating the rehabilitation of 30,000 people with 
homes and land. 

At last the clouds beneath us cleared away entirely. The whole working 
area came into view; trains loaded with concrete moving into position, the 
hook of one crane picking up a giant bucket and lowering it gently to the 
dam workings, tunnels running into the rock on either side and, several 
hundred feet below, men working like ants around toy-like, bright yellow 
trucks. 
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Concerning the tunnels going into the mountain-side; behind their con- 
struction lies an unusual operation. The rock of the Himalayas is not very 
hard and there was a danger that the completed dam would be stronger 
than the mountains on each side. This could have meant that, as the 
pressure of the water in the artificial lake increased, these mountains would 
be swept away, leaving the concrete structure standing uselessly in the 
wreckage. So a process known as “grouting” was applied, which involved 
making tremendous injections of cement under high pressure into the 
very veins of the mountains. The concrete of the dam and the rock of the 
gorge were made into one fused, immovable mass. 

A superintending engineer explained this process to us. He was typical 
of the men on the job. Enthusiasm for the work poured from him and it 
was obvious that he was a devotee of Bhakra. This is the spirit that will 
carry the project through to its completion, when the big generators of the 
power stations will hum out their enormous output to an electricity-starved 
nation. 

The time came to say farewell to the high dam and we sped off towards 
the new-born Chandigarh, a two-hour drive southwards. A few words on 
the story behind the city. When India was partitioned, one of the provinces 
divided through the middle was the Punjab and its traditional capital, 
Lahore, was left in Pakistan. So the Indian part was without a capital and 
it was decided to build something entirely new. The French architect, Le 
Corbusier, was approached and he agreed to do it. 

The site chosen for Chandigarh is just a few miles away from the first 
range of the Himalayas and about 150 miles to the North of Delhi. Le 
Corbusier’s idea models the city on the lines of a human body lying flat 
on its back. The part nearest the hills is the head and it will contain the 
Governor’s residence, the Tate Parliament building, the High Court and 
a huge Government office block. 

Then comes the body, which is the residential area, divided into “sectors” 
corresponding roughly to income groups with the higher brackets at the 
shoulders and the lower ones around the stomach. In the heart of the body 
is the main shopping, civic and entertainments centre. 

The right arm of the city is the University and advanced education area. 
Here there are splendid college buildings, engineering and technical schools 
and students’ hostels. The left arm is the industrial estate where factories 
will be built. Nothing was said about the legs but, as that area is open 
ground, perhaps it is being left for expansion. 

The housing “‘sectors” are a main feature of the design. Each one is a 
mile square and is largely self-contained. For example, each has its own 
school, so situated that no child has to cross a main road to reach it, and 
its own local shopping centre. It also has an open space for walking and 
sports fields. 

When we were shown one of the courtrooms at the High Court building, 
our architect guide winced as he saw some alterations which the judges 
had made. It turned out that they had taken exception to a large surrealist 
tapestry on the wall facing them and had moved it to a side wall. Later, 
when Le Corbusier heard about this, it is said that he was enraged and 
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burst out: “Those judges! They have the right to judge criminals, but 
not my art.” 

Ultimately it is intended that all the traffic roads in Chandigarh will be 
sunk 15 feet below ground level. This will have the interesting effect that 
pedestrians will not see vehicles as they walk about the city. 

Most of the buildings have a special wall built on the South side called a 
sun breaker. It is separated from the main structure by a gap of about 
six inches. As a result air can pass freely but heat is not conducted into 
the building. Direct light is prevented from reaching the inner wall by a 
honeycomb arrangement and diffused light passes through the windows to 
the interior. 

Le Corbusier only spends about one month a year in Chandigarh, but a 
close colleague from France is always on the spot. The other architects 
are Indians. What real influence the city will have on Indian design is 
still hard to estimate. In some new housing estates in Delhi, where the 
architects have a free hand, its effects are already noticeable. But there is 
no modern indigenous style to compare it with. Le Corbusier is definitely 
not Indian and, apart from allowing for the sun, his criterion appears to 
be the making of an efficient modern city that would work anywhere in the 
world. 

Returning to New Delhi in the car we thought of the present time, when 
millions of Asians are condemned to live in wretched conditions. But to 
visit Bhakra and Chandigarh is to catch a glimpse of the future where the 
needs of all men can be met. 

A few days later we were able to talk with Sir V. T. Krishnamachari, 
who has just retired at the age of 79 as Vice-Chairman of the Indian 
Planning Commission. We told him that in 20 years’ time the Punjab 
would be the California of Asia. 

He replied with characteristic optimism: “Oh, less than that. I would 
say about five years.”” But he did not like the styles of Chandigarh and had 
said to an irate Le Corbusier: ‘‘Make sure that you plant fast-growing trees 
in the gardens so that we don’t have to look at the buildings.” 
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SAILORS AND RIVERMEN— 
GREEK SHIPPING ACHIEVEMENT 
THOMAS ANTHEM 


O achievement of Modern Greece, since that little country was 

virtually razed to the ashes in the last world war and the inter- 

national Communist war that followed, has so revealed the resilience 
and genius of the Greeks as their phenomenal success in shipping. 


ee 


Although the official registration of the 1,000th merchant ship under the 


Greek flag took place at the Piraeus on October 22 last year, by the dawn 
of 1961 the total had risen to 1,077 vessels, with a gross tonnage of 
5,920,000, and more registrations were coming. Considering the serious 
slump that had hit the shipping world in the past few years, the fact is 
something to marvel at, for Greek shipowners had kept on buying good 
ships even at the steepest curve of the depression, probably with a view to 
scrapping or selling some of the hundreds of older and less economic ships 


that were laid up everywhere with the unemployed tonnage of other nations. | 
The Greek is nothing if not a gambler, and always has an eye on future | 


possibilities. 


But the inspiring success of a large and growing Greek Mercantile Marine | 


brings with it a danger of which the more astute and discerning Greek 
shipowners and the Greek Government are quickly becoming aware. At 
the opening of the present year, some 500 Greek-owned ships of more 
than 6,000,000 tons were still registered under the flag of Liberia, while 
another 300 were still operating from the Central American republics, 
including Honduras and Panama. The reason for these “flags of con- 


a 


venience”’ is, of course, the low level of taxes, and freedom from restrictions, , 


but there are rumours that these hitherto accommodating republics may 
start putting on the “‘screw’”’. The return to the national flag of Greece was 
due to two causes: Greek legislation which guaranteed Greek shipowners 
reasonable taxation rates and wider freedom in managing their own affairs; 
and the ruthless war waged by the International Transport Workers’ 


Federation against the “flags of convenience’’, culminating in a boycott of | 


these at the end of 1958. 

It is worth noting that the Panhellenic Maritime Federation participated 
in the boycott, as a member of the ITWF, and had done so because of the 
persistent refusal of certain Greek owners to enter collective agreements 
respecting pay rates and living conditions. Regrettably, one has to admit 
that altruism or patriotism alone did not influence the Greek expatriate 
millionaires to raise the Greek flag on their ships, but that self-interest 
played a big part. One must not forget, however, that in the past Greece 
has produced no lack of public-spirited millionaires, and many of the 
beautiful buildings of Athens bear testimony to the fact. 

If we overlook the causes, the immense fleet which Greece now possesses 
would, if combined with the ships still registered in foreign countries, raise 
the total tonnage to something like 16,000,000 tons, comprising about 2,000 
vessels. And the buying still goes on! Since 1957, Greece has leapt from 
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fifteenth to seventh place in world tonnage. The Greek Minister of 
Mercantile Marine, Mr. Andrianopoulos, recently declared: “‘In the next 
five years we expect to double our tonnage. Our ultimate aim, of course, 
is to occupy third place in the world, after the United States and Britain.” 

A laudable ambition, for which the Government of Mr. Karamanlis may 
take the major part of the credit. As the chairman of one British shipping 
line said at the annual méeting of his company: “What a wonderful 
example the Greek Government have set us in recent years! The repatria- 
tion of the Greek-owned merchant fleet not only has enormous prestige 
value, but their foreign exchange revenue from shipping in 1960 amounted 
to nearly two-fifths of Greece’s total earnings from exports.” But here, 
most friends of Greece will want to ask, to what extent will the transfer of 
Greek ships to the Greek flag affect the hard currency earning capacity of 
these vessels? Will the concentration on the Piraeus as a base for opera- 
tions, instead of the use of several ports in the Western Hemisphere, not 
have some appreciable effect on the ability of Greek shipowners to secure 
their accustomed share of a still depleted sea-going trade? 

The dangers of an oversized Greek Mercantile Marine, to which I have 
already referred, are arousing some anxiety among Greek shipping interests. 
The Greek shipping magazine, Naftilia, puts the matter concisely in saying: 

“We are entirely in favour of the transfer of a large proportion of Greek 
foreign-owned foreign flag shipping back to the blue and white ensign. It is 
when we talk of an overall return that we cease to be in agreement, and even 
feel a deep concern. The fact is that a fleet of between five and six million tons 
capacity is more than enough for Greece, ample for her economic needs, and 
quite sufficient to secure her a place among the major shipping Powers. Beyond 
this point we start upon a slippery, downward slope, a dangerous vainglory 
similar to that which possessed our owners in the years of the shipping boom, 
and led to exaggerated new construction which nearly destroyed their hard-won 
achievements. That is why we urge them now to adopt a conservative attitude, 


and revert to the national flag only where it is essential. May the 1,000th ship 
be a boundary stone and not a point of departure.” 


The argument gathers force when one considers the partial economic 
recession that has set in on the other side of the Atlantic, and the fact 
that shipping generally continues in the doldrums. An American slump 
could not fail to affect trade everywhere in the free world, with inevitable 
repercussions on shipping. A greatly augmented Greek merchant fleet has, 
of course, to face other adverse possibilities. The enormous increase in 
total world tonnage since the last war is indicative of the fact that many 
of the smaller nations are building up their own merchant navies. If the 
tendency continues, it means that there will be too many ships competing 
for too few cargoes. In the years preceding the outbreak of the second 
world war, Greek vessels were carrying 40 per cent of Argentine and South 
American grain to Europe; the proportion today may not be much below 
that figure, bearing in mind the diminished trade, but how long can Greece 
hold the advantage? 

Communist China at present provides a vast market for the employment 
of Greek shipping, and the Greek Government have wisely given the “all 
clear’ for the transport of cargoes to China and North Korea; but it is a 
certainty that, as part of her gigantic plan to modernise her economy, 
China intends to create a merchant fleet, and join the ranks of the maritime 
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Powers. If and when the Chinese realise their ambition, a large area of the 


Far East will become a closed market for foreign shipping. Russia, too, 
can be depended to turn to merchant shipping in a big way once she has 
proceeded far enough with more urgent problems of industrialisation and 
defence. Before the first world war, the bulk of the Black Sea grain trade 
was in the hands of Greek shipowners, and Greek vessels are today as 
frequent callers at Russian ports as those of any other nation. But although 
the Greek shipowner, Mr. B. Mavroleon, ran the risk of incurring American 
displeasure by agreeing recently to transport 1,000 tons of Russian oil, and 
other Greek owners may follow suit, it can hardly be maintained that Greek 
shipping enjoys anything approaching the old-time maritime relationship 
with Russia. 

Despite all difficulties, however, one may expect to see the enterprising 
and keenly competitive Greeks maintain a leading and proud position on 
the ocean routes of the world. The Greeks are held in high esteem among 
the Arab nations and the countries of the Levant; in the rising African 
States, and in India. The West German newspaper, Die Welt, has lately 
commented: “Greek shipowners and Greek ships rule not only over the 
Mediterranean, but over all the seas of the world.” Greek shipping 
importance has had the seal set on it by the formation by Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping of a Greek national committee, whereby Greek views can be 
expressed in the general committee in London. Another triumph is the 
creation of a mutual inisurance organisation, which has put an end to the 
restrictions and frustrations which Greek shipowners encountered at the 
hands of London underwriters. So offensive did many Greek owners 
consider the attitude of certain of these underwriters to be that they were 
driven to seek insurance in other markets. They were pleasantly surpised 
to find that not only were France, Germany, Italy and the United States 
anxious and eager to have the insurance business, but handled all orders 
quickly and courteously. 

Considering that Britain is now trying to re-establish her former good 
relations with Greece, and is concerned with the growing influence of the 
United States, France and Germany in the Eastern Mediterranean, where 
her own position has been greatly weakened, it can scarcely be said that 
the London underwriters have contributed anything in the nature of good- 
will. 

If one turns from the practical to the romantic aspect of the Greek 
shipping miracle, it has to be noted that the Hellenic tradition of the seas 
extends from the legendary days of the Argonauts and the early Mediter- 
ranean traders down to the Greek tramp steamers of today that shun no 
navigable river or port in quest of a profitable cargo. Mediterranean 
sailors were the first to find out how to sail against the wind, for they 
discovered the lanteen sail, which at the beginning was merely the square 
sail braced round, so as to be at right angles to the wind. Even the small 
Homeric ships carried sails. The Greeks were among the first people to 
go adventuring on the seas. 

The character of the Greek, like that of the Englishman, has been 
moulded by his close relationship with the sea. If the Greek seaman does 
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not talk much about the sea or sing its praises, yet, having faced a thousand 
perils and hazards on its tides, he pines and sickens if taken away from it. 
Like the Anglo-Saxon mariner, he will inevitably return to the sea. As 
sailors, the modern Greeks yield first place to none, not even to the 
Scandinavians. Foreign shipowners assess them very highly, not only for 
their skill and intelligence, but for their sobriety and seamanship. A 
drunken Greek sailor is a rarity; he hardly exists. His moral character 
is inspiring. 

Greece did not begin to loom large above the modern shipping horizon 
until the opening of the present century, when the South African War was 
in progress. Then the increased demands upon ocean transport, with 
consequent high freight rates, stimulated the natural Greek aptitude for 
shipowning. Private enterprise was assisted by the Greek Government, 
who in 1910 framed legislation which enabled shipowners to raise loans on 
easy terms. By 1913, Greek steam and motor tonnage had risen to 700,000 
tons, and in 1914 was over 800,000 tons. 

During the first world war nearly half of this fleet was destroyed, yet on 
the eve of the second world conflagration the Greek Mercantile Marine 
comprised 577 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 1,837,315, and Greece 
became the eighth maritime Power of the world. No less than three- 
quarters of Greek shipping was lost in Hitler’s war, yet in the 15 years 
which followed Greek shipowners built up a huge merchant fleet, which 
now represents one-tenth of world tonnage. Now the challenge is for third 
place among the leading maritime Powers. Greek-owned vessels include a 
large proportion of the biggest tankers in existence, owned chiefly by the 
two Greek shipping tycoons, Onassis and Niarchos; modern, fast, tourist 
passenger ships; trans-Atlantic liners, and the ubiquitous Greek tramps. 

Greece now has her own shipyards at Skaramanga, where recently the 
largest oil tanker built in Greece, the 25,000-ton World Hope, was launched. 
The shipyards, the enterprise of Mr. Niarchos, are serviced by two large 
floating docks, one of a lifting capacity of 26,000 tons, built by the Germans 
at Hamburg and towed to Greece, and the other constructed on the spot. 
The lifting capacity of the second dock is 22,000 tons deadweight, and it 
is capable of docking vessels up to 32,000 tons gross. The shipyards are 
equipped with the most-up-to-date facilities, and already foreign ships are 
putting in for repairs because of the excellent workmanship for which 
Skaramanga has become noted. The yards will prove of great service to 
the largely expanded Greek Mercantile Marine, as well as providing 
employment for several thousand Greek technicians and craftsmen. 
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, THE ILO AND THE RHINE BOATMEN 
JAMES AVERY JOYCE 


N Geneva there recently assembled at the International Labour Office | 


a businesslike group, representing the employers and workers of eight 

West European countries directly concerned in Rhineland navigation. 
Their purpose was to revise the international agreement which plays a vital 
part in the careers of the boatmen who spend their working lives on the 
turbulent bosom of this mighty river. 

The Rhine rises in Switzerland and flows in a northerly direction, link- 
ing together towns and villages along its banks in France, the German 
Federal Republic and the Netherlands, while it eventually flows out through 
many canals passing through Belgium to the North Sea. These riparian 
countries are rich in minerals; their manufactures are sent in ships to all 
parts of the world through the ports of Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 


Antwerp. Many thousands of passenger boats, freighters, tugs and lighters 


are constantly in movement along the Rhine’s 600 miles of waterway, 
serving the economic life of the many-nation neighbourhood, through which 
the great river winds its way. 

But material progress does not mean that the perils of the river are less 
than they were. Life on board these Rhine boats today has its own 
problems, difficulties and dangers. 

At the Congress of Vienna in 1815 it was decided to open navigation 
on the Rhine to all men and to all nations. Later, a central Commission 
for Rhine Navigation was set up at Strasbourg in France. Today, some 
45,000 boatmen and their families live and work on the Rhine. But, until 
recently, they were without adequate social security, except when they were 
in their home waters. For that reason the International Labour Organisa- 
tion was instrumental in bringing about an agreement between the bordering 
countries, involving shipowners, trade unions, and governments, for the 
purpose of guaranteeing old-age pensions, sickness and accident protection 
and family allowances, regardless of the country in which they happened 
to be. 

The average Rhine barge carries a crew of two or three boatmen, in 
addition to the skipper and his family, who live continuously on board. 
The boatman has to handle bulk cargoes of coal and other fuel, wheat, 
sugar and, in fact, all the heavy and sometimes extremely dirty cargoes, 
which can best be carried by water because of their bulk and inconvenience. 

His hours are long. For members of the crew it is often a lonely life, 
since it means being away from home for long weeks at a time. Aboard 
there is constant menial and routine work to do, such as stoking or cleaning 
and maintaining the engines and painting the boat. In rough weather 
particularly, there are all the dangers of navigation and exposure. 

As these river boats are generally owned by companies belonging to 
one or other of the five separate nations mentioned above, this meant 
that there were five differing standards and practices regarding employ- 
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ment, wages, hours, holidays and so forth. This led to much confusion 
and hardship when it came to medical care and social security. When a 
Rhine boatman or a member of his family or crew became sick or was 
injured in one of the countries which was not his own, he would not 
normally be eligible for medical care or accident insurance. Then there 
arose questions of old-age pensions and death grants, after his years of 
employment were over. 

Many commercial and private owners of Rhine craft were, of course, 
aware of the inequalities of the existing security protection affecting their 
employees, and in 1947 a committee of French Owners of Rhine Shipping 
suggested that a special insurance system for the workers should be the 
subject of an international Convention between the governments 
represented on the Central Commission for Rhine Navigation. 

But the strongest incentive for such an agreement came from the Inter- 
national Transport Workers’ Federation, with which the Rhineland boatmen 
were affiliated, representing over five million workers in 40 different 
countries. The Federation had convened a Rhine Navigation Conference 
in 1946 on the conditions of employment for Rhine boatmen and suggested 
that the Inland Transport Committee of the ILO should discuss the whole 
question. The Inland Transport Committee thereupon established a 
Tripartite Sub-committee on Rhine Navigation, consisting of 18 members, 
representing Belgium, France, the Netherlands, Switzerland, the United 
Kingdom and the United States; six members representing the governments, 
six the workers, and six the employers. A special tripartite conference was 
then planned at Geneva in 1949, from which emerged two agreements, 
which were adopted unanimously: one on social security and the other on 
working conditions. 

The agreement on social security guaranteed that every boatman should 
be protected by the national legislation of a single country against all risks, 
so that conflicts between the various national laws can no longer arise. 
It also guaranteed that differences, which are bound to exist between 
different national laws, would no longer affect the rights of the boatman 
and that the employment periods in any one contracting country would 
be taken into account in the calculation of his benefits. 

Thus, when a boatman becomes sick or is injured through an accident 
within the territory of a contracting country which is not his own, he 
enjoys just the same medical attention as the boatman who is ill or gets 
injured in his own country. Likewise, his wife and other members of his 
family who are living outside the country to which he belongs—provided 
they are staying in the territory of a contracting country—will be entitled 
to the same medical attention as though they were sick or injured in the 
latter country. 

Another effect of the agreement is that all his periods of employment as 
a Rhine boatman are now added together so as to establish his right to a 
pension under the insurance laws of each of the countries on whose boats 
he has worked. Each country shares in proportion to the time that he has 
spent covered by its insurance legislation. Invalidity pensions are paid 
by the country in which the boatman was last insured and are calculated 
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as though he had been continuously covered by its own legislation. 

The second agreement deals with the boatman’s conditions of employ- 
ment. It lays down the general rule that during the course of navigation 
periods of rest at night-time should be ten hours in summer and 12 hours 
in winter. It regulates hours of work in port, which must not exceed 
48 per week and eight per day, unless local port regulations provide other- 
wise. Payment for overtime is provided for, and there are provisions for 
reducing to a minimum work done by boatmen on public holidays. The 
agreement also provides for weekly rest days, annual holidays with pay 
and the payment of special allowances to boatmen staying on board for 
watch duty during holidays. There is a “warm weather’ allowance for 
boatmen looking after the engines. 

All these stipulated conditions of employment are minimum ones and 
are not to prejudice any more favourable conditions which may be enjoyed 
by boatmen under national laws or direct agreements between employers 
and workers. 

To sum up the agreements from the workers’ point of view, they 
guarantee minimum conditions of employment, below which no employer 
has the right to fall. They guarantee the living conditions to which every 
worker and his family are entitled. From the employers’ point of view, 
they mean that any competition is eliminated which is based on unequal 
conditions of work or livelihood. Employers are also helped because 
they now know precisely what legislation applies to their own crews. They 
are no longer liable to the risk of double contributions; furthermore, they 
have the certainty that the contributions they pay will be properly devoted 
to the social security of their workers. 

Finally, these Rhineland agreements have been of particular influence 
in the development of national social security schemes across frontiers. 
They demonstrate that differing national systems can be linked up for the 
effective protection of the individual, irrespective of nationality or work- 
place. 

When the ILO called together the previous parties, earlier this year, 
two additional countries were invited, namely, Luxembourg and Austria, 
who are expected to ratify the revised text, bringing in improved provisions 
covering unemployment compensation and family allowances not included 
in the Agreement of 1950. The revised Agreement is open for the 
adherence of any other countries who wish to sign and ratify it, an 
example to be watched when other States, neighbours across great rivers— 
as, for instance, the Danube—might one day decide to develop their own 
labour legislation in common. 


Geneva, Switzerland. 
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FORUM FEATURE— 


POLITICAL PARTIES: 
DEMOCRATIC INSTRUMENTS OR RELIGIOUS 
CONVENTICLES ? 

PROFESSOR GEORGE E. GORDON CATLIN 


$i 


PARTY may be defined as an association of men organized to 
A pursue and promote a particular purpose, usually within the state 

or national framework—although the term can be used more 
widely. This definition will apply alike to one-party and to multi-party 
systems. It is a pressure-group of a particular kind. To its critics it 
may be a faction, so that, in the case of Edmund Burke, it may be deplored 
that he gave to party gifts meant for the state; and (of all men) Lord 
Macaulay can exalt those times when “none was for a party . . . all were 
for the state”. But, historically, political parties have come to be factions 
publicly (even if not officially and in law) recognized; and this may hold 
true even if some particular parties are outlawed. They perform a public 
function, even if sometimes they may be held to abuse it. I have referred 
to a “‘purpose” rather than to a “programme”’, since this last would, as 
we shall see, beg questions. The main problem is: what is the purpose 
which a political party serves and what are the functions it performs? 

The usual answer given is that which is also frequently offered in defence 
of a free Press. Whatever the disadvantages and empty quarrels and 
distortions, parties fulfil on the balance a beneficial function by promoting— 
and, indeed, being indispensable for—the working of a mature Democracy. 
Competing parties may provide a method of changing a Government 
constitutionally and without use of force. They offer the electorate a 
choice between teams (and programmes) willing to assume governmental 
responsibilities. Their very quarrels stimulate discussion on political 
issues, which it is desirable should be protracted and varied and which 
it is hoped will be intelligent. And all parties, even the Communist, seek 
to rally support and, hence, give to the victors of their side a certain 
assurance of stability in their work of government. 

All here seems to be plain sailing—until we come to examine the nature 
of “the party man”. There is indeed one major difficulty already. The 
Communist Party and other exponents of a one-party system do not exist 
to facilitate changes of government or choices, but to maintain a régime; 
and, if they may be said (as the Webbs urged) to promote lively discussion 
at local levels, this takes the form of a species of public confession of sin 
by deviants, a “self-criticism”, and has the obligation, under severe pains 
and penalties, not to stray from devout support for the constitution (the 
Communists are not unique in this) or from sincere allegiance to the 
latest determination of the party line. Moreover, that determination does 
not come from the consumers of political goods, the electorate, but from 
monopolistic producers, the party hierarchy, interlocking with the govern- 
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ment itself. The question is not of “giving the public what the public actually 
wants”; but of what it can be induced to want and of “‘what is good for it”. 

It is perhaps for this reason that Dr. Robert McKenzie, in his distin- 
guished British Poiitical Parties, does not discuss the Communist Party. 
Maybe it is felt not be a “real” party, according to orthodox (or 
“bourgeois”) definitions, but rather a “conspiracy”, by nature contrary 
to “a constitutional party”. The fact remains that, internationally, it is 
perhaps the outstanding example of the power which a political party can 
have in shaping a government, so that we may debate which of the two 
is the instrument of the other. 

However, for the purposes of this paper I wish to limit discussion to 
the function and purposes of political parties in the Western Democracies, 
and especially in the United Kingdom and the United States. 

Si 

Here we soon find that their own supporters have very different views. 
One of these is the point of view of the “‘machine’’, more pleasingly 
(and not untruly) called that of “the professional politician”. We may 
criticize and despise a Boss Tweed, a Mayor Hague of Jersey City, or 
the Prendergast “machine” of Kansas City. They yet had a quite clear 
view of their function: to deliver the vote as and when required. Their 
plea, amid all their iniquities and nest-featherings, was that they were giving 
their publics, often ignorant, immigrant and lost, what they concretely 
required; and that their high-minded competitors, with their lofty national 
programmes, were not—but were only protecting their own properties and 
“respectable” interests under high-sounding words. 

It may be noted that the nearest parallel to the boss politicians of an 
earlier decade, in the teaming population centres of the United States, 
are the strong-arm men of the totalitarian and conspiratorial parties, who 
agitate and propagand, but also bribe and intimidate. There is the same 
tactical alliance with the under-world against not only ancien régime 
autocracy but also against the complacent middle-class respectabilities. 

The parties and caucuses of Great Britain, since the days of Joseph 
Chamberlain, have, of course, no such stains on their consciences. If the 
sources of their funds are not always known, at least we can be sure that 
they come from quarters so worthy as to be beyond suspicion. As for 
the trades union political funds we equally must recognize that they come 
from the willing contributions of the workers, who can, it is well known, 
freely “‘opt out’. However, the modern British campaign managers are 
just as professionally concerned to “get out the vote” and as efficient 
in doing this as their predecessors. In the United States indeed today, 
although the old-fashioned political “boss” is by no means an extinct 
animal, he tends to be regarded as a liability to the Party, both nationally 
and even state-wise. This is true even if he shows himself still to have 
fight; and Mr. Carmine de Sapio in New York is not easily to be put 
down by reciting pater-nosters. 

The distinction between British and American party politics perhaps 
rather lies in the part played by “the party programme” in the former case; 
and by “personalities”, as in a football team or four-minute-a-mile race, 
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in the latter. Commenting on this, it was the late Aneurin Bevan who said 
that “where personalities are important, elections are unimportant’, 
although what he meant by this is obscure. He excelled on both scores 
himself. The “personality” is more likely to make a popular nation-wide 
appeal over a continent and—like the old Greens and Blues factions of 
the Byzantine Empire— is less likely to embarrass the victor with campaign 
pledges. The occasional draw-backs for national policy of judging by 
personal popularity and of having a President who, like President 
Eisenhower, is indubitably most popular by poll tests, do not need to be 
elaborated here. 

The defence of the professional politician is that the sound working of 
democratic government requires that the electorate should be given a 
choice, with an Alternative Government competent to take office; that his 
job is to present to the electorate the conviction that his team is best, and 
to persuade them that it is worthwhile to turn out to support it; and that 
it is basic to democracy that the people themselves should be allowed 
freely to make the choice of what they actually want. He finds out what 
they want; and presents the image of his Party as offering a programme 
and the people able to satisfy it. If a man of integrity, he can sincerely 
believe that he has detected their wants better than the other folk, and 
is prepared to see the costs paid of satisfying them. Moreover, if one 
Party is kept out of power too long, it disintegrates; the other Party 
becomes lazy or arrogant in power; and the conditions of constitutional 
government are not fulfilled. Hence, without urging that “the swing 
of the pendulum” is some kind of “law” of historical politics—indeed he 
fears that it may not be—he is philosophically resigned periodically to 
letting the other side (if not too often) have a chance. He acts as a 
broker between Government and People, bringing together what the latter 
want and what the former can supply. But he is aware that there are 
other brokers, whose technique he can even study and—if he is a great 
master like Disraeli—imitate. 

I may perhaps be permitted to recall that, on one of the occasions 
when I had the honour of seeing President Eisenhower—on this occasion, 
at the Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, he had only as yet been nominated but 
not yet elected—I took the opportunity also to call in on his Press Chief, 
Mr. Jim Hagerty. I mentioned to Mr. Hagerty that, at that time in Britain, 
according to the Gallup Polls, the Conservative Party was leading, in 
public approval, on all points save one, Labour’s National Health legisla- 
tion. Since the Republican Party had been long in the wilderness, I 
ventured to suggest that, for re-election, what the Party required, to appeal 
to the common man, was a bold national health programme. It was a 
purely professional comment. Mr. Hagerty did not regard the suggestion 
with favour: it was contrary to the policy of the American Medical 
Association minority. I doubt whether many today would disagree with 
the view that, had the Republican Party adopted this professional line, it 
would have won the required few millions to be in power, for better or 
worse, today. 

The professional politician, then, regards Party, for all its draw-backs 
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and lawyerly tactics when in opposition, nevertheless as a necessary political 
instrument if constitutional democracy is to be worked. Public opinion 
polls can guide a Party; but they are no substitute for it in governmental 
organization and legislation. As against this professional point of view 
we can set two others which pre-occupy discussion in Britain at the present 
time. The first is that of an eminent tactician. The other is one which 
regards politics as a matter of an ideological crusade, for which a Party 
is a gathering of the dedicated faithful. The two views (as Lenin showed) 
are not contradictory, but they are not the same. 

Mr. R. H. C. Crossman has lost no opportunity of expounding his 
tactical views. As chairman of the British Labour Party for 1960-1 he 
has been pregnant with formulae for reconciling—I will not say the 
“wings”, for there is as yet no flight—but the groups within the Labour 
Party. He continues, in some measure, the minority view of the late 
Professor Laski about the functions of the party chairman, although he 
probably has here the advantage of carrying more support in these views 
from the rest of the National Executive Committee. He has indeed been 
criticized in the terms used about intellectuals by Cardinal de Richelieu: 
“Il y en a qui sont fertiles en inventions et abondans en pensées, mais 
si variable en leur desseins, qui ceux du soir et du matin sont toujours 
differens.’’ No one, however, doubts that he is an extremely clever man 
and, moreover, generous in his ideas. As a tactician he has, rather 
surprisingly, been a consistent critic of the trades unions’ bloc vote and, 
recently, has favoured the principle of “‘contracting-in” for the political 
levy. 

The point, however, about his position relevant in the present context 
is that, in Crossman’s view, the rdle of an Opposition is not only (in the 
words of Lord Randolph Churchill) “‘to oppose’, in the sense of subjecting 
the Government programme to an intensive criticism which may be con- 
structive, but “to oppose”’ in the sense of such a radical campaign of change 
that either winning the marginal vote or operating as a potential alternative 
Government is subsidiary. The “traditional rulers” are to be accused of 
“betraying the nation” (Labour in an Affluent Society, p.5). “‘The Estab- 
lishment,” which usually is understood to include the monarchy and its 
“orthodoxy”, is to be demolished. The phrases are vague; the meaning 
relatively clear. This brings him close to the revivalist or crusading view, 
seeking to make whole-hearted converts, which we shall discuss in a 
moment. To suppose, however, an identification would be an error. 
Speaking on April 1, 1961, to the Labour Youth Movement, he directed 
its attention to the pragmatic importance of power, as distinct from the 
dream-land of private wishes, and added: “Please remember your excite- 
ment and militarism sometimes take you a long way from the voter.” 
In the New Statesman he recommended to President Kennedy and his team 
that they should be “‘ostentatiously pragmatic’’. 

In his review of Sir Charles Snow’s Science and Government (Encounter, 
June, 1961), Mr. Crossman throws an interesting sidelight on his own 
political theories. One had already gathered that Mr. Crossman was 
deeply disturbed by a sin of “complacency”’ on the part of what (without 
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benefit of “swing of the pendulum”) the regarded—in rather defeatist 
fashion—as the majority of the electorate, disposed to retain the Tories in 
power. The Cold War, he writes, is being lost in the West because, not 
the wrong decisions, but no decisions are being taken. ‘In peace-time, 
over-all central planning is jettisoned. Western freedom means today that 
no Western government has either the right or the power to take the 
decisions necessary for winning the cold war until a hot war has actually 
begun. In the 1960’s this is the strongest argument for Socialism.” Nor, 
before arriving at such decisions, is it any good to appeal to the emotional 
electorate. They would have opted the wrong way in the Tizard- 
Lindemann controversy. They would make the emotional but irrespon- 
sible choices in any like controversy. ‘Secrecy . . . will normally improve 
the chance of a good decision . . . In our nuclear age, ‘open decisions, 
openly arrived at’ is as phoney a panacea as Woodrow Wilson’s ‘open 
covenants, openly arrived at’ was in 1918.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that this position is sharply different 
from Mr. Frank Allaun’s happy appeal to democracy (Observer, April 16, 
1961), which Mr. Allaun then, without embarrassment, identifies with 
“the active members of the constituency parties . . . right to decide policy 
at the annual delegate conference.’’ In the conclusion, then, we see that 
Crossman comes down on the side of the professional politicians, and 
professionals of a particularly tough type. The few will know what the 
public ought to want. This is a precondition of national planning. In 
the words of Cromwell, “‘it’s not what they want, it’s what’s good for them 
—that is the question.” He is not an opponent of the professionals; he 
merely does not like the personalities or programmes of the professionals 
in power. 

To be continued. 





THE SCARF 


Your scarf of Como silk for me 

Glimmers and shimmers with mystery: 

What glories of waterfall, sun and moon 

Were wound in the mummied worm’s cocoon; 

What Aryan first, beyond recall, 

Smuggled its eggs through China’s wall; 

What words from Celt and Roman sprung 

Melt in the mill-hand’s musical tongue 

Whose nuances of sound are subtle 

As colours woven by the shuttle. . . 

O the whole lake through mists of milk 

Burns in that undulating silk, 

Sings and achieves its richest note 

In the white contours of your throat. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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CONTEMPORARY COMMENTARY— 


RELIGION IN INDUSTRY 
WILFRED ALTMAN 


66 HY is the Church making so little impression on industrial 

workers?”’ This controversial question was posed by Dr. 

Mervyn Stockwood, Bishop of Southwark, in the London Even- 
ing Standard some months ago. “The signs of revival here,” Dr. Stock- 
wood wrote, “are not obvious, compared with the situation in the 
universities and middle-class areas.” But the problem is not confined to 
Britain. It is found in most European countries. “And it is inaccurate 


} 


to say that the workers have fallen away from religion. Most of them ) 


have never belonged.” 
The most impressive reason, Dr. Stockwood suggests, is that other 


denominations. . . “had what the Church of England has never had, a } 


popular devotion for the less educated and the illiterate. A generation ago, 
‘Church’ was above the heads of the working-classes; they looked upon it 
as an institution that was designed for the educated; and they gave it a 
wide berth except for christenings, marriages and funerals.” 


Thus “‘the clergy, the involuntary victims of this educational barrier, found ' 


it difficult to fulfil their réles as priests and teachers, except for the few 
who had unusual personal gifts.” One thing is certain, however, Dr. 
Stockwood concludes. “Somehow or other the Church must surmount 
the barrier.” 

How effectively is it attempting to do this? To an outsider, there is 
considerable evidence of isolated endeavour to surmount it, to overcome 


indifference, to analyse the fundamental problem of religion in our 


industrialised society, and to suggest a course of action. But in total, it 
still amounts to very little. 

In its report on The Church and Industry, the British Council of 
Churches quotes, perhaps too aptly: ““The Church has stood apart from 
the growth of this new industrial civilisation. It has been ingrown and 
complacent and ignorant of the structure of life of the industrial society 
around it. ... The result today is that Christianity and the Church are 
not really significant factors in the contemporary industrial society, and 
that a deep rift divides the Church from this social group which are the 
most characteristic representatives of the new civilisation—the industrial 
workers, the scientists and the technicians.” 

Other reports, including that of the Church Assembly—The Task of the 
Church in Relation to Industry—draw attention to some of the basic 
problems facing the Church in this field. Some work is clearly carried 
out in the course of normal parish work. But the difficulties are enormous 
and obvious: pressure of work, understaffed urban clergy lacking the 
training for work in this complex field, without which discouragement is 


: 


invited and failure courted. As Richard Taylor, a young Congregational i 


Minister, points out in his admirably succinct survey Christians in an 
Industrial Society (SCM Press, 8s. 6d.): “‘While there may be agreement 
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that in principle a Church in industrial society could have a definite and 
valuable function ii these ways, there would be little doubt in practice 
about the verdict on the existing life of the churches. At present, they 
are simply not in any position to make that kind of contribution. Their 
leaders and ministers are not close enough to people in industry, and they 
are not able to help the church-goers to understand their Christian task in 
everyday life.” : 

The attitude of people towards Christianity, Richard Taylor believes, 
is mixed. “If by Christianity is meant a kindly and decent way of life, 
it may be said to command great respect. If Christianity involves belief in 
an invisible God, there is more doubt. And if it means going to Church, 
that is a matter for the individual to decide how he will spend the weekend. 
Although only a small minority of people go to church with any regularity, 
it would be wrong to assume that therefore the majority of people are not 
willing to acknowledge Christianity. Mere acknowledgment may be 
belittled by the religious enthusiasts and the preachers of sermons, but it is 
some kind of recognition, however feeble and vague, that people really 
matter and that Christian values are worth maintaining.” 

But the Church is in the process of re-thinking its contribution. Since 
the Second World War, an entirely new pattern of industrial work has 
been developed, principally in the main industrial centres throughout the 
country. These approaches are very different from one another and 
usually bear the imprint of the men who have pioneered them. Emerging 
largely from a wartime precedent, when one or two Bishops appointed 
full-time chaplains to large government ordnance factories erected in their 
diocese, a growing number of men are being appointed to establish 
relationships with industry. They may be called industrial chaplains, 
industrial missionaries, or advisers. Already industrial missions have 
been set up in Sheffield, South London (Southwark), Bristol, Birmingham, 
Coventry, Warrington, Scunthorpe, Stockton-on-Tees, Stepney, Man- 
chester, Crawley, Rochester and Port Talbot. 

Work in progress in this field thus begins with the activities of the men 
appointed by Bishops of the Church of England, work initiated by the 
local churches, Christian movements in the field, and such centres of 
training as exist. 

The first category includes the Industrial Missions. Among these, 
Richard Taylor describes that in Sheffield as both the most ambitious and 
the most developed of the initiatives taken by the bishops’ Advisers. 

“From 1944, until he was succeeded by Michael Jackson in 1959, E. R. (Ted) 
Wickham was able to exercise a continuous leadership marked by his ready 
wit and ability to articulate the aims of the Mission and conceive its strategy. 
Beginning with one colleague in 1948, and two in 1951, he was leading a full- 
time staff of six Anglican priests and a woman worker in 1959. The other 
great asset of the Mission has been the unitary nature of the constituency. 
In the Sheffield-Rotherham-Stockbridge area, it is the steel industry that is the 
predominating economic influence, together with the associated heavy engineer- 
ing industry and the cutlery trades. In consequence, it has been less difficult 
for the Church to develop good lines of communication with the typical 
industrial organisations and groupings in Sheffield than in more industrially 
diverse areas.” 
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The Mission was begun by the parsons making contacts. Slowly a | 
personal technique was forged in the cut-and-thrust of shop floor debate. . | 
the men were provoked to argue and regular meetings were begun during © 


meal breaks. 
The way in which another industrial mission was founded and operates 


today has been well described by Canon Colin Cuttell of the South London 


Industrial Mission: — 


“In 1940, Londoners were thrown together in air raid shelters, civil defence 
posts and reinforced factory cellars in a new kind of relationship. The division 
of formal business life melted away in the fiery trial of total war. Padres of 
many denominations found themselves rubbing shoulders and sharing thermos 
flasks of tea with people who would not ordinarily have come within shooting 
distance of their pews and pulpits. Many padres, including the writer, learnt 
a lot about religion from the most unlikely people in the most unlikely places, 
and under the stress of air raid attack many ordinary folk were feeling a 
sense of need and being made aware of the spiritual vacuum within. Thus 
the Church, the family of God, was created in a way that recalled the first 
centuries of underground Christianity. 

“The main shelter at Siemens,” Canon Cuttell recalls, “became in the best 
sense of the word ‘Church’. It was one of the many places where men dis- 
covered, perhaps for the first time, that the religion of the Gospel is neither 
apart nor aloof from real life. The Church was seen to be part and parcel 
of the joys and sorrows of everday experience.” 

Looking back over 15 years, Canon Cuttell reflects, it is not easy to trace 
the growth of SLIM with any exactness. 

“When Cuthbert Bardsley came from Woolwich to Southwark Cathedral it 
was largely due to his inspiration and leadership that the Cathedral of the 
south bank set down in the clutter of wharf and market and warehouses 
became the centre of industrial mission. It was then a one-man business. 
It can now count on a team of 20 padres and some scores of first-class 
volunteer laymen. It is a story of a remarkable growth in which, however, it 
is important to remember that the real initiative all along the line has come 
from business heads themselves. For we are not a mission to industry, but a 
mission within industry, an indigenous growth in which both heads of 
businesses and trade union officials as well as the rank and file of office, factory 
and wharf play an increasingly important part. Since 1950, we have had an 
advisory council of 30 men who represent every level of the working com- 
munity.” 

Today, there is scarcely an industrial unit from Kingston to Woolwich 
which is not in regular touch with the Church’s work in industry by means 
of Over the Bridge, the Cathedral magazine for industrial relations. Again 
and again, in the delicate balance of labour relations, Colin Cuttell writes, 
“‘we have been able to bring to bear (but always recognising our strict 
limits) a reconciling influence. We have never sought this rdle and such 
influence has always been exercised with care and responsibility, through 
individuals rather than groups.” 

Canon Cuttell emphasises the problem which inevitably faces all in- 
dustrial missions. Very few men are available for whole time chaplaincy 
work in industry. “In the South Bank Industrial Mission, many parish 
clergy are giving one day or half a day a week to the factory ministry, and 
have found the arrangement to work well. Such part-time ministry calls 
for no special aptitudes other than sanctified commonsense, a warm 
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pastoral heart, which means real caring for people regardless of whether 
they are ‘Church’ or not; and some fire in the belly! 

“For one thing, it effects a natural link between the factory and the life 
of the parish. We in South London have tried hard to avoid setting up 
what may seem to be a rival brand of ‘industrial Christianity’ supposed to 
be suited to the needs of a special breed called ‘industrial man’. There is 
one Church and one Gospel and one ministry for Everyman. And there 
is one road with no short cuts.” 

There is some evidence of work in industry carried out by the local 
churches. Richard Taylor found ‘many Churches are beginning to 
recover a proper sense of responsibility towards a whole range of social 
needs in their immediate neighbourhood. For the most part, however, 
experiments have not been specifically in terms of developing relationships 
between Church and industry.” 

He mentions, as an exception, the Luton scheme developed by William 
Gowland, an energetic Methodist Minister appointed in 1954 to a Church 
in the centre of the town. 

“Association with the post-war ‘Christian Commando’ campaigns and his 
experience of industrial workers in Manchester, led him to consider radical 
changes in the life of the church at Chapel Street. The members have clearly 
accepted the principle that the church exists primarily for those who do not 
yet belong to it. The ministers spend some time visiting local factories, and 
the Sunday services are designed to encourage people who are unfamiliar with 
the churches to feel at home. A community centre was created, and the Luton 
Industrial College provides a number of weekend and midweek courses each 
year to train people from other churches in the relevance of the Christian 
faith for modern society, with the particular emphasis on the problems of 
industry and of the trade unions.” 

Among other movements in this field, mention must be made of one 


with a considerable pre-war record of useful work. Indeed much of the 
pioneering work has been carried out by the Industrial Christian Fellow- 
ship, whose history goes back to 1920 when two very different groups, 
the working-class Navvy Mission and the “‘intellectual’’ Christian Social 
Union merged. Ever since, the Fellowship Missioners have conducted 
crusades and clergy schools for lay preachers, spreading as far as they 
could spiritual teaching into industrial life. However, since the diocesan 
industrial missions began to be established, ICF has worked closely in 
collaboration with them. 

Now, in its reconstituted form, it has the use of a training centre, St. 
George’s, Wolverhampton, whose scope includes ordinands getting first- 
hand experience of life as labourers in industry, trainee missioners, who 
are studying under the direction of the staff the very special problems of 
Christianity and industry against the background of an ordered community 
life. As the ICF’s Chairman, the Bishop of Lichfield, pointed out in his 
annual report for 1960: ““‘We have now more missioners coming forward 
for training than at any time for many years past, and their average level 
is quite remarkably high. For every single one of them, work in the 
Church means considerable financial sacrifice, and this involves of course 
their wives and families even more than themselves.” 

ICF also now has its own official newspaper The Leader, launched and 
published by the Rev. Michael Z. Brooke, the industrial missioner in the 
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Diocese of Manchester. Its circulation has quadrupled in the last year. 
It sells equally well in factories and in parishes. ad 
Another movement working in this field is the Scottish Christian 





Industrial Order, devised in 1952 as a national lay organisation of people | 


employed in industry and commerce. 

There is also the Workers Christian Fellowship, conceived in 1942 by 
members of the Civil Defence. From 101 branches in the early 1950’s, it 
had grown to 220 branches in 1959. 

Useful work is also being done by student and youth movements and 
by priest workers (inspired by the example of priest workers in France) 
and by the William Temple College and the Royal Foundation of St. 
Katharine’s in Stepney. 

Of more recent origin is a rather different concept, an organisation 
already engaged in invaluable work and likely to show increasingly effective 
results. Christian Teamwork, founded in 1957, offers a consultative 
service—counsel and assistance to those who want Christian help in their 
problems, the Christian professional man and industrial group alike, 
although its interest goes some way beyond this scope. 

Those who ask for help are introduced to suitably qualified Christians 
who work together with them on the problem. Teamwork is employed, 
since “the problems of a technological society demand co-operation for 
their solution.” 

The principal distinction of this voluntary organisation is that it deals 
with issues at present outside the scope of the Churches, and refers to them 
the problems which need their pastoral care. An example of the way in 
which it helps, and can help, occurred in an industrial concern in the 
Midlands which felt the need to introduce a Christian spirit. Four years 
ago, Christian Teamwork was consulted. Since then it has planned and 
staffed a series of weekend “Industrial Life Conferences” to discuss the 
relevance of God to industrial life. These have been and are attended 
by groups of men and women, drawn from all levels, many of whom are 
not practising Christians. As a result, a nucleus of shop stewards and 
management has found a new value in Church and in the Bible, and 
their determination to live this out in practice has had a marked effect 
on their working life. It is on a much higher plane, with more friendliness 
among members with responsibility. One shop steward said he and his 
two colleagues had met with the superintendent of their department, when 
they discussed and resolved a difficult situation in a way which would 
not have been possible before the conference. 

In another instance, an executive was facing the problem, not uncommon 
to those in responsible positions, of a conflict between his business and 
personal affairs, caused by the increasing pressures of modern life. This 
resulted in upset and spiritual depression. Christian Teamwork called 
together a group of senior businessmen to help him, and they were able 
to make recommendations which led to an easing of the strain. A similar 
team was asked to help a managing director of a firm in Nottingham, who 
had a particular anxiety concerning his employees and holidays, involving 
trade union rules. He wanted to base his action on Christian principles 
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and after consultation the team recommended a working plan which proved 
successful. 

Christian Teamwork attemps to deal with these and kindred problems 
in our modern industrial society, without confining its activities to industry. 
It also works with local Churches, and concerns itself with social problems, 
unmarried mothers, mental illness, old people, and discharged prisoners 
for whom it has formed the Langley House Trust, which has leased a house 
near Southampton where, With the aid of an experienced staff, some 80 
ex-prisoners are rehabilitated yearly. 

The teams through which this organisation works usually comprise an 
ad hoc group of four to six competent people, set up by the energetic 
Director, the Rev. Bruce Reed. They work through informal consultation, 
working parties, conferences, meetings and luncheons. Christian Team- 
work also publishes its own monthly bulletin, Information Service, which 
aims to lay emphasis on the industrial and related aspects of its work, and 
on the réle the Church should play in our current industrial predicament. 
“As a Body,” one typical issue recently proclaimed, “tthe Church will be 
effective when the way it handles its own affairs wins the respect of those 
in industry; when its judgments are seen to be based on a full understand- 
ing of the situation; by the readiness of its leaders to criticise a society 
with conditions which hinder men and women from worshipping God and 
serving man; and by showing how industry fits into God’s purpose for 
the world today.” There are also reports of the progress of Christian 
Teamwork’s working parties within specific industries and professions, and 
reiteration of its objectives, explaining the nature of Christian service in 
practical terms. 

Thus in four years, Christian Teamwork has made considerable progress, 
first in attracting a growing number of dedicated people to its work— 
people who regard it as perhaps the most live organisation for carrying 
out frontier work for the Church, and others who need personal help and 
fellowship. It does not seek to compete with the Church and its industrial 
missions, but looks on itself purely as a consultative Christian service, 
trying to direct the power generated by its work back into local churches. 

“The challenge to evangelism in industrialised society,” says the Rev. Bruce 
Reed, “is not primarily how to reach the non-Church-going industrial masses, 
but how to make the Gospel intelligible in a new form of society. The working 
classes of Great Britain are no better and no worse than any other class. 
They attract our attention, however, because they slip through the network of 
evangelism more easily than other groups. The children and womenfolk are 
held at least temporarily by the network of day schools, Sunday schools, local 
churches and missions, but to most men the Church’s activities are totally 
irrelevant and ‘out of date’. 

“Failure to reach these men at home has forced the Church out in the 
open to meet them on their own ground at work, an action which exposes 
the Church’s weakness both in understanding modern society and also in 
appreciating the way the truth of the Gospel meets every situation of man.” 

Clearly, more and more is being done to meet this challenge, but a 
great deal still remains to be done to make an effective impact on the 
problem. 

Wilfred Altman turns to a political theme in our November number, where he 
will write on “The Liberals—Forward from Edinburgh!’”, 
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HISTORY— 


STEPHEN KING-HALL’S “OUR TIMES” 
G. P. GOOCH 


OR serious students of foreign affairs, 1961 has been an annus 

mirabilis. It opened with Mr. Woodhouse’s survey of our problems 

from the close of the Second World War till the election of 1959. 
It continued with Lord Strang’s record of our diplomacy from the Tudors 
onwards. And now we welcome one of the most important of Sir Stephen 
King-Hall’s many books. If anyone has a right to his opinions on the 
shattering experiences of the twentieth century it is the naval officer who 
fought in the First World War, the MP who witnessed the swaying fortunes 
of the second struggle, served for a time in the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, and talked with many of the makers of history, among them 
Neville Chamberlain and Churchill, Stalin and de Gaulle. Many a page 
is illumined by vivid memories of personal encounters in many lands. 

His narrative is crystal clear, and he says exactly what he thinks about 
men and things. In this world, declared Goethe, there are few voices 
and many echoes. Our author is never an echo. His book will be in- 
valuable to budding teachers and politicians, and is of exceptional interest 
to older readers like myself who have lived through the crowded decades 
which he describes. Some people are born rebels. He is not a rebel but 
an Independent. 

The curtain rises on the Pax Britannica, the period following the 
Napoleonic Wars, in which our country attained the highest position on 
the world stage we have ever known. France lay prostrate; the German 
Empire was unborn, the Russian Bear was much more interested in 
Turkey and the Balkans than in the West. Our navy was supreme, our 
Empire expanding, our industry and commerce racing ahead. Never had 
there been such sensational material progress. If only there had been 
a corresponding extension of control over human nature it would have been 
the greatest era in history. But students of the human adventure, about 
which we know infinitely more than our grandfathers, are aware of the truth 
in Pascal’s Pensées, ‘‘Les révolutions changent tout sauf le coeur humain”. 

Since history is the record of incessant change, no clear-sighted statesman 
or publicist of the Victorian era could expect the Pax Britannica to last 
for ever. Nationalism, the child of the French Revolution, came of age 
in the nineteenth century as states, with Germany and Italy at their head, 
grew in population, wealth and self-confidence. Mazzini, the noblest of 
nationalists, envisaged a family of unified and contented communities. 
Bismarck, who declared in 1871 that he did not want too many Frenchmen 
in his house, was no more an Imperialist than Salisbury. But with the 
competing ambitions of the Great Powers, new and old, the international 
situation got out of hand at the turn of the century, and the failure of 
the Czar’s two disarmament conferences at The Hague revealed that no 


Stephen King-Hall. Our Times, 1900-1960, Faber. 28s. 
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effective machinery for the settlement of major disputes existed or could be 
devised. In the future as in the past it was a case of the battle to the 
strong and the race to the swift. Sweeping the heavens with his telescope, 
the author describes the nineteenth century as the calm before the storm. 

The twentieth century opened under dark skies. The Boer War revealed 
the unpopularity of the largest Empire in the world, the Japanese victories 
over a great European Power indicated that the tide was turning throughout 
Asia against alien domination, and the new challenge of the German navy 
put a full stop to the tradition of Anglo-German co-operation dating from 
the Seven Years’ War. As Lloyd George declared, no one wanted war 
in 1914 and we all stumbled into it. No statesmen of that or any other 
age loved peace more than Grey and Bethmann-Hollweg, but they were 
powerless. Bismarck in old age had prophesied that there would be a 
European war before very long and that it would start in the Balkans. 
The explosion in 1914 arose from the rivalry of Russia and Austria- 
Hungary, each of them bent on increasing or at any rate maintaining its 
power in South East Europe. 

The chapters on the First World War form an excellent summary of 
events, and the author, himself the son of an Admiral, naturally speaks 
with special authority as a naval officer on the struggle at sea. Gross 
blunders were made on both sides. The Dardanelles expedition was a 
good idea very badly executed and ending in disaster The sinking of the 
Lusitania is described as a legitimate act of war, since it was laden with 
munitions and civilians had been warned in good time not to travel on it. 
The German U-boats were indeed a graver danger to us islanders than 
Ludendorff’s legions, and our blockade of Germany is pronounced the 
chief factor in the defeat of the enemy. Might we have shortened the war, 
which the author describes in a striking phrase as a civil war within western 
civilization, if at the battle of Jutland, at which he was present, 
Jellicoe had attempted to destroy the enemy fleet by cutting in between 
it and its base? Would Beatty have brought it off if he had been in 
supreme control? No one can say. 

Disastrous errors can be made at peace conferences as easily as on the 
stricken field and on the high seas, and the Treaty of Versailles sowed 
dragon’s teeth. Clemenceau and Lloyd George had provided dynamic 
leadership in the later phase of the war, but they were temperamentally 
unfitted for the making of a stable settlement. “If I see my opportunity,” 
exclaimed Frederick the Great when he seized Silesia, ‘tam I not to take 
it?” The septuagenarian Tiger, who had lived through the war of 1870, 
thought he could bind the hated. enemy with chains of steel, and the 
author rightly assigns the principal responsibility for unwisely severe terms 
to the man who frustrated the wiser intentions of Wilson. “I find myself,” 
declared the old cynic, “‘sitting between one man who thinks he is 
Napoleon and another who thinks himself Jesus Christ.” When some- 
body warned him that Germany could not be held down for ever, he 
replied: ‘Then we will keep her down as long as we can.” After Versailles, 
as before, Europe remained merely a geographical expression. 

In dealing with the two inter-war decades Sir Stephen abandons the 
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chronological method and supplies a series of monographs. The first, 
entitled Empire into Commonwealth, is the most cheerful, for the trans- 
formation constitutes one of the wisest acts of statesmanship in our history. 
The author was never an Imperialist, and he welcomes it with both hands. 
With the Statute of Westminster we entered on a partnership of free and 
equal communities, any one of which can walk out, like South Africa, Eire 
and Burma, if so inclined. 

Very different is the story of Russia. The restoration of Czarism was 
as unthinkable as that of the ancien régime in France after 1789, but the 
sufferings of the Russian people have been not less than the material 
progress achieved by their new dynamic masters. Not much, if anything, 
is all good or all evil in human affairs, remarks the author sagely. Stalin 
is described as a blood-stained tyrant. Hundreds of thousands, we are told, 
were liquidated by him, including leading members of the Old Guard. 
The author speaks with horror of the new technique of brain-washing 
which made the victims confess almost eagerly to conversations or offences 
some of which they could not have committed. Yet the magnitude of the 
chief communist achievement, the industrialization of Russia, is fully 
recognized. 

When Witte started the process in the eighties he had the benefit of 
French loans, but nobody is now prepared to lend money to a communist 
dictator. ‘He had to turn a backward agricultural into a highly indus- 
trialized state,’ and at the same time he had to provide armaments to 
confront a hostile world. Mussolini is contemptuously dismissed as a 
jackal, and the rape of Abyssinia is presented as pure brigandage. Hitler 
is “‘uniquely monstrous’, and Neville Chamberlain’s relative indifference 
to the fate of Czechoslovakia is castigated as one of the greatest betrayals 
of an ally. Since Hitler was not only a megalomaniac, like most other 
dictators, but a maniac, it was useless to dream of co-operating with 
him. The author records his share as an MP in driving Neville 
Chamberlain from office on the ground that he was temperamentally un- 
fitted for the réle of a war captain. Happily for ourselves and the free 
world a born leader was waiting in the wings. 

Here is the author’s portrait of the pilot who weathered the storm: 

“In his opposition to political reforms in India and his passionate advocacy 
of the cause of King Edward VIII during the abdication crisis he misjudged 
the political climate, and in his determined opposition to the appeasement 
policy he incurred the savage resentment of his party. We write ‘his party’, 
but that was one of his difficulties. He was not and never has been a Tory; 
he is a nineteenth century Whig, something of a buccaneer in politics, a 
mischievous schoolboy, a great actor, a man moved by strong and simple 
emotions, a great Englishman, a man as much at ease in the pub as in the 
Palace. This was the man who at 66 became the leader of the nation, and 
he remained in that onerous and exhausting post, making serious mistakes but 
making great decisions, and above all giving democratic leadership till he led 
MP’s in procession to St. Margaret’s for a thanksgiving service on the day of 
military victory in 1945.” 

England, declared the younger Pit in his last great oration, had saved 
herself by her exertions and would save Europe by her example. Churchill 
might have uttered the same majestic words. 
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The four chapters on the Second World War are as concise and lucid 
as on the First, and their chief interest lies in the comments of the author 
and of those whom he met. For instance, at an early stage of the conflict 
Churchill remarked that he did not expect Hitler to win, but that he could 
only beat him with American aid. There were unspeakable atrocities on 
both sides, but the author believes we had a fairly good record, the worst 
crimes being committed by the Nazis. The Russians, above all the Asiatic 
troops, ravaged and murdered. Stalin told the author that the Normandy 
landing was the most remarkable operation in history. The Casablanca 
demand for the unconditional surrender of Germany was most unwise 
as it may have prolonged the slaughter. Eisenhower emerges as usual: 
no great strategist but a tactful conductor of the Allies’ orchestra. Our 
worst time, not merely in civilian casualties but in the perspective of 
national survival, set in with the advent of the V2’s, and it was lucky 
for us that they only became available in the closing phase. 

A brief but pregnant chapter entitled Reflections on the World Wars 
opens with the searching question whether all the heroic sacrifices in many 
lands were worth while—‘‘They died that we might live.” The aftermath 
of the Second War, he replies, seems particularly disturbing. ‘For the 
second time in a generation the US and Great Britain had the ball at their 
feet, but the second great opportunity to establish permanent peace was 
lost. Must we conclude that a third world war must be the inevitable 
result of man’s refusal to organize world government? On the basis of 
our experience since 1945 and the tension which has existed between the 
democracies and the totalitarian states since 1945, the probabilities are 
that we must say Yes to this solemn and awful question. Our best hope 
of escape is the ever-increasing realization that a nuclear war would bring 
neither victory nor defeat but the end of civilization.” 

The closing chapters survey the tangled story of the world during the 
15 years after 1945. Churchill’s efforts for a united Europe receive a 
warm tribute, but he abandoned his campaign when he found that neither 
his own party nor Labour wished to be closely tied to the Continent. 
NATO was all that could be achieved, and the military integration of the 
West, however useful for the security of its members, inevitably increased 
the suspicions of Russia that the western world was preparing to attack 
her. When Adenauer rebuilt the bridges to London, Paris and Washington 
Khrushchev accused the Western Powers of “feeding the Hitlerite blood- 
hound to set on Russia.” 

One of the longest, most outspoken and arresting of the eight chapters 
on the post-war scene is entitled The Disaster of Suez. His comments, 
we are told, are based on information not yet publicly revealed, but what 
we all know is bad enough. He has harsh words, not merely for the 
filibustering expedition, but for the handling of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
and the problem of the Canal. The situation was complicated by the 
deadly emnity of the Arab states to the new state of Israel, to which the 
Western Powers were friendly, and the Arab world found a leader in 
Nasser. The United States also gets a rap for suddenly abandoning its 
intention to assist the project of the gigantic Assouan dam. The British 
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nation was divided as it had never been since the days of the Home Rule 
controversy. The significance for world history of the Suez episode, con- 
cludes the author, is comparable with the defeat of the Russians by the 
Japanese in 1904-5. “‘When the archives are opened we are convinced 
that the root of the matter will be found in the state of health of Sir 
Anthony Eden.”’ He believed that Nasser was another Hitler and that 
he must at all costs be destroyed. The instructive chapter on Africa 
declares that the policy of Apartheid is bound to fail. 

A brief chapter entitled The French Revolution 1958 presents the 
autocracy of de Gaulle as the only possible expedient in a country dis- 
tracted by the multiplicity of parties, but his system, like that of Franco, 
will surely disappear with their founders. 

A chapter with the challenging title, The British Revolution, 1900-1960, 
summarizes the changes in almost every sphere. Material progress has 
been sensational, but there has been no corresponding advance in morals, 
public or private, and the narrative ends on a sombre note. A few closing 
pages on the future inquires if civilization can survive. Most human 
beings, luckily for themselves, continue their daily tasks and get a good 
deal of pleasure out of life. Yet the author is worried. He knows too 
much of history and of human nature to suggest a panacea. It is inter- 
esting to note that he is an unilateralist. ‘Great Britain, preferably with 
like-minded nations but if necessary alone, should renounce the use of 
nuclear energy for military purposes.” Here he is probably in the 
minority, but that never troubles him. Readers will close this thoughtful 
book agreeing only on one thing—that the perils of the age are grave and 
the future unpredictable. 
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THE EARLY LIFE OF SCOTUS VIATOR 
HARRY HANAK 


OBERT WILLIAM SETON-WATSON, alias Scotus Viator, died 

on Skye ten years ago. He is well-known as a historian and as a 

champion of the Czechoslovaks, the Yugoslavs and the Rumanians. 

What is less well known is that before the First World War he believed in 

the preservation of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and was very hostile to 

the claims of its subject nationalities. The gradual transformation of his 
views is therefore of particular interest. 

Seton-Watson arrived in Vienna for the first time in 1905 intending to 
write a history of Austria since the accession of the Empress Maria 
Theresa. Seven months later he went to Hungary to collect material for 
a study of Calvinism in that country. Nineteen hundred and six was an 
election year and Seton-Watson saw at first hand the gerrymandering that 
made parliamentary democracy in Hungary a farce. Up to that time he 
had been an enthusiastic advocate of the Hungarians whose stand for 
liberty in 1848 and 1849 he greatly admired. On his return to Vienna he 
went to see Henry Wickham Steed, The Times correspondent. ‘They lied 
to me! They lied to me!” he shouted, and perhaps it would not be too 
fanciful to see in this first shock of realisation the psychological motive 
behind his crusade for the oppressed nationalities of the Dual Monarchy. 
He now set himself the task of publicising the cause of all those subject 
nationalities of Austria-Hungary whom he had at first scorned and treated 
with suspicion. Later in life he looked back with amusement at the feeling 
of intense dislike with which he first listened to a Slovak nationalist. 

He learnt the various languages spoken in the Monarchy and made 
frequent and protracted trips to study its nationality question and to meet 
its leading men. First he published his findings in the Spectator under the 
pseudonym of Scotus Viator and then in a series of books. 

Seton-Watson had a romantic strain in his character and his admiration 
and interest in his Seton forebears kept alive his Scottish feeling and this 
in turn made him more sympathetic to the rights and sentiments of small 
nations. In his very first book, a collection of poems published in 1898, 
just before going up to Oxford and entitled Scotland for Ever! he sang the 
praises of his native land. 

Land of the North! my native land, 
Where tyranny has learned to quail, 
Where freedom bears the bloodless brand. 

Seton-Watson’s disillusionment with the Hungarians did not imply a 
rejection of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as such. Indeed he set 
himself the task of proving its necessity. He rejected the dictum that the 
Monarchy was merely a diplomatic necessity. Instead he trod the well- 
worn path of geography and history. The Danube to him seemed to give 
a geographic unity to the Empire and the march of events since the Turks 
first gained a foothold in Europe a historic sanction. As such he believed 
that Austria-Hungary had a mission in central and south-eastern Europe: 
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it was to vindicate the equal rights and liberties of the races committed to 
its charge. That was why he welcomed the annexation of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina in 1908. But before Austria could attempt her missionary 
activity in south-eastern Europe there was one problem of the utmost 
importance that had to be solved. That was the problem of the Yugoslav 
nation divided between Austria, Hungary, Turkey and the independent 
kingdoms of Serbia and Montenegro. So intrinsic was this problem to the 
future development of the Monarchy and the Balkans that Seton-Watson 


dedicated his book, The Southern Slav Question, ‘“‘to that Austrian states- 


man who shall possess the genius and courage necessary to solve the 
Southern Slav question.” 

The essential prerequisite for a solution of the problem was the union of 
all the Yugoslavs under one government. He rejected union under the 
aegis of Serbia. The triumph of the Pan-Serb idea would not only tilt the 
balance of power in favour of Russia but it would be a disaster to 
European culture and ‘‘a fatal blow to progress and modern development 
throughout the Balkans” for “‘the shade of Stephen the Throttler [one of 
the most brutal of the medizval kings of Serbia] seems still to hang heavily 
upon his land”. But Southern Slav unity had to come: the problem was, 
Would it be achieved with the aid of Austria or despite her opposition? 
Seton-Watson hoped that some kind of union of all the Yugoslavs could 
be achieved. Of course it was hopeless to suppose that the two independent 
Serbian kingdoms would merge with Austria-Hungary so long as their 
co-nationals were being oppressed in Hungary. He was convinced that 
the constitutional device of 1867 by which the empire had been divided 
into Austrian and Hungarian sections would have to be replaced by a 
form of federal unity such as advocated by the heir to the throne, the 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand. The main obstacle to such a solution lay 
in the resistance of the Hungarians to the emancipation of the nationalities 
whom they held in subjection. Hence the importance in the evolution of 
Seton-Watson’s political outlook of his discovery in 1906 that the Magyars 
were not a nation rightly struggling to be free but a narrow and oppressive 
oligarchy who would admit no claim on the part of the non-Hungarian 
peoples to freedom or equality. 

Because of his close contacts with those political forces in Austria which 
were well-disposed towards the Yugoslavs Seton-Watson was confident 


that reform was on the way. Yet when nothing changed he became more ’ 


critical. One of his most important books, The Southern Slav Question, 
was written as a warning to expose the canker of Hungarian oppression, 
and to warn the statesmen of the Monarchy that upon the removal of the 
canker depended not only the future of the Monarchy but the peace of 
Europe. In 1913 the book was translated into German. The dedication 
was already rather different. 

The English edition of this book was dedicated to that Austrian statesman 


who shall have the genius and courage to solve the Southern Slav Question. 
At the twelfth hour this dedication is repeated. July 20, 1911-April 20, 1913. 


And so Seton-Watson lived in the slowly vanishing hope that a | 


catastrophe would be averted. He realised only too clearly that the 
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aggravation of the national question within Austria-Hungary was an event 
of not merely local but of European significance which could easily result 
in war. Therefore he began looking for an alternative to the Habsburgs 
in case they found themselves incapable of solving the Southern Slav 
question. He now turned to the Serbs whom he had formerly detested. 
As late as December, 1912, he was still showing his customary hostility to 
them, but after the Second Balkan War of 1913 his attitude changed. He 
spoke of the peace which had ended the war as a landmark in the develop- 
ment of the Balkan nations for it brought to a close the long era of tutelage 
exercised by the Great Powers over the reviving Christian states. Serbia 
had by her conduct in the two wars not only wiped out the humiliation of 
her defeat in 1885 and the scandal of the murder of her king in 1903 but 
had shown by her brilliant achievements on the field of battle that she was 
experiencing a material and spiritual renaissance. Taught by the diplomatic 
rebuff she received after the Austrians had annexed Bosnia-Herzegovina 
in 1908, she set herself to efface her lamentable fiasco by hard work and 
“nothing could be more striking than the contrast between the braggadocio 
of 1908 and the silent heroism of the past year’’. 

Moreover Seton-Watson held that the renaissance of Serbia was 
intimately connected with the revival among the Southern Slavs living 
within the Monarchy. Austria-Hungary was losing the loyalty of the 
Yugoslavs, “‘and it was no exaggeration to say that while a year ago 
Austria was faced with the problem of how to retain the sympathies and 
loyalty of the Southern Slavs, today she has to consider how it is possible 
to regain them’’. 

But it was only the outbreak of the Great War that turned Seton-Watson 
to revolutionary solutions. Even as late as July, 1914, after the assassina- 
tion of Francis Ferdinand he had still not lost his belief in the ability of 
the Habsburgs to reform their realm. He hoped that the advisers of 
Francis Ferdinand would form an intellectual body-guard round the new 
heir apparent. The Archduke Charles should carry out the mission of the 
Habsburgs. ““The man may perish, but the idea cannot die. The mission 
of the Habsburgs is more obvious than ever.” 

But when, according to Seton-Watson, the Emperor Francis Joseph and 
his entourage plunged Europe into a war which owed its acuteness to their 
own incompetence, the time for advocating half-measures was over. It 
lay in the logic of things that as radical a solution as possible should be 
found for the problems of the Dual Monarchy. Fortunately for him, the 
causes to which he had devoted ten years of study were bound up and 
identified with the fate of his own country. 

Indeed, the fact that Austria-Hungary had become an ally of Germany 
was the motivation for his actions. In a letter to the Spectator on 
August 15, 1914, he hoped that in the case of victory, “the Southern Slav 
question, that open sore upon the face of Europe, shall be dealt with in as 
final form as possible, and in accordance with the wishes of the Serbo- 
Croat race”. He pointed out that he was attacking Austria-Hungary now 
only because she had become an ally of Germany. ‘We have no direct 
quarrel with the Dual Monarchy, but the open ally of our chief enemy 
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cannot remain our friend.”” Five days later, writing in the Westminster 
Gazette, he said that as the Habsburgs had unhappily proved themselves 
incompetent to solve the Southern Slav question it was now up to others 
to seek a solution. In December in a book entitled The War and 
Democracy, written in conjunction with four of his friends, he rejected 
plans for the reorganisation of the Monarchy. That had been a peace 
ideal but the war had placed a gulf of blood between race and race and 
had rendered their continued existence under the same roof both difficult 
and undesirable. In his pamphlet, What is at Stake in the War, published 
early in 1915, the political activity from which he was not to diverge for 
the rest of his life is worked out as in a blueprint. The victory of the Allies 
would mean the dismemberment of both Turkey and Austria-Hungary, 
because only thus could Germany be brought to her knees, and because 
only on the ruins of the three Central Empires could the new Europe “of 
our dreams” be erected. 

To Seton-Watson the Dual Monarchy had been an essential and central 
part of the machinery upon which the life of Europe depended. It was 
only when the Monarchy attempted to solve its nationality problem by an 
attack on Serbia that he became convinced that the machinery was clogged 
and out of gear and that the general interest demanded its replacement, 
and the remodelling of Europe. 

University of Aberdeen. 





PARIS ONCE MORE 


Seeking material food for eyes and ears 
In Notre Dame, in Cluny’s hoard of things, 
Where hang the priceless crowns of Gothic kings 
A’stone’s throw from the roar of modern years, 
We find it is the intangible that nears 
Us closest, and from accidental springs 
Unlooked, unlistened for: the strange bell rings 
The deepest in us when the sensual clears. 
No, not when colour overflowed its horn 
And movement swelled to music’s fullest flood 
Were we most filled and thrilled and glorified, 
But when we tumbled on the site where stood 
The house in which Du Bellay sang and died, 
And the wall’s shell where Baudelaire was born, 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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EMERALD ISLE 


PROFESSOR AUGUST CLOSS 


O the furthest south-west of Ireland there has been preserved, even 
to this day, an old Irish community. In the village of Dunquin 
opposite the island of Blasket, English is a foreign language that is 

scarcely understood. When I stayed there before the last war, newspapers 
were only occasionally blown in by foreigners, especially by students 
learning Irish, The clocks were not regulated according to modern 
summertime. No hotel disturbed the arcadian stillness in which the few 
stone houses scattered between mountains and ocean are enveloped. 

The night crossing from Fishguard to Rosslare was rough. Perhaps 
the old Irish song about the terrors of the Viking bands might once have 
come into being on such a stormy night: 

“Bitter is the storm this night 
It strikes the ocean’s white hair: 
I do not fear the wild warriors from Norway 

Sailing against Ireland on such a night.” 
Slowly dawned the grey morning. When the anchor dropped it was half- 
past five. The journey from Rosslare through Waterford, Mallow and 
Killarney, Tralee to the Dingle peninsula straight across Ireland took up 
all the hours of the day. 

Already a fleeting glance from the railway carriage at the corrugated iron 
roofs of the whitewashed stone cottages and at the few cornfields in the 
middle of County Kerry’s inhospitable peat-pastures or at the small carts 
(trucails) drawn by donkeys, betrayed the poverty of the farmers. 

But this west coast of Ireland is unique in Europe. Even Cornwall 
offers rivalry in vain with the wild beauty of the deep-blue ocean from 
which the fantastic quarries rise into the peninsula. Heavy waves drive 
the foam over the black sandstone rocks. Sea, nothing but sea, and above, 
the azure-blue sky. 

The current relentlessly washes sand and rubble on to the shore. The 
ocean shakes and booms; its flow is endless, endless its calm, endless its 
striving. A shimmering emerald wave throws up white spray. It rides 
beyond the preceding waves, far away and high above the cliffs, the 
uninhabited island of Inish Tuiscirt, often called the “Dead Man” north 
of Dunquin, lies there like a fallen giant, defiantly turned to stone and 
washed by the ocean. 

The peninsula itself is full of surprises: now it pushes forward in long 
projections, now it retreats gently into a valley, now it thrusts forth again 
as barren sheep pastureland. Colum Cille’s passionate greeting to Ireland 
forces itself on to every lip: “‘Gael! Gael! beloved name”... . 

The miraculous colours of a Bécklin bewitch this coast in summer. 
When, before rainy weather, sea lions suddenly dive up near to the beach, 
the legend is recalled which tells of the ‘““Merrows’’ of the green teeth, 
green hair, eyes of a pig and red noses. Their women-folk are seductive, 
scaly skinned, fish-wives who often lie in wait to tempt a handsome boy 
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into the deeps. They wear a red cap, which if they lost it, would prevent 
them from returning into the sea. Occasionally they come on land in 
the form of little cows without horns. T. C. Croker in /rish Fairy and 
Folk Tales (ed. by W. B. Yeats) tells the story of the cages of souls. 
It is a very humorous story of the cunning fisherman Jack Dogherty from 
County Clare, who goes into the emerald underworld with a Merrow 
whom he later outwits in a drinking competition, by knocking over the 
jars where his friend of the underworld used to keep the souls of ship- 
wrecked sailors. 

Often, however, the atmosphere of Irish stories is charged with 
melancholy gloom. The fishermen fear the sea which brings them food 
but also demands sacrifice. Omens arise from its very depth. Banshee 
is the fatal fairy who announces death with her laments. Even today many 
Irish people not only on this peninsula, but also in towns (Cork, Limerick, 
etc.) believe in Banshee and in Tir-na-n-Og, the Land of Youth (cf James 
Stephens’s much-read book of the same title). On All Saints’ Day the 
gates separating fairies and mortals are opened. Demons appear on earth. 

It is on such a night as this that Ailill promises to make a present of 
his golden-hilted sword to whomever succeeds in tying a willow branch 
round the leg of somebody hanging on the gallows. Nera undertakes this 
gruesome adventure. Legends and superstition thrive in such a climate. 
Lady Wilde in Ancient Legends of Ireland tells of a black lamb, in whose 
form the ghost of a dead person wanders about each night. 

When there is a storm of rain both man and animal are prisoners night 
and day. The wind soughs and rattles in the crevasses of the stone walls. 
Squalls of rain lurk forebodingly in the marshes. In a trice the fog 
descends into the valley. Sheets of pouring rain scurry past. The pitter- 
patter of the rain—Bdisteac, Bdisteac! Cattle and donkeys timidly crouch 
behind the fuchsia hedges. Within a few minutes a gust of wind scares 
the fog back to the heights lying opposite. Then the damp countryside 
is filled with streams of mild warmth. However, the next storm makes 
the rain pour on the stone houses and tarred roofs. 

Peat is the only fuel for miles around. Donkeys carry the black oblong 
pieces in baskets to one place, where these are stacked into coffin-shaped 
heaps, so that they may be brought home later—in a trucail—and often 
in the rain. 

The inhabitants of the Blasket Island lived almost entirely on the catch. 
It was once the only inhabited (now evacuated) island in the area, some 
five miles long, not more than half a mile wide and about three miles 
from Dunquin. On the island (when I visited it) there lived 25 families 
who spoke almost nothing but Irish. Twice a week a boat came with 
the mail. In winter all connexions with the mainland were broken off for 
a considerable time. During these long, lonely evenings they would make 
their own violins, busy themselves with carpentry and sing their old songs. 
The autobiography of the youthful years of Maurice O’Sullivan (translated 
from Irish into English by Moya Llewelyn Davies and George Thomson 
under the title: Twenty years a-growing) vividly portrays life on the 
Blasket Island. There, as in Dunquin, the staple diet was potatoes, turnips 
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and fish. Work was poorly paid. For more than a hundred mackerels 
the merchants before the war would offer one shilling and sixpence! Small 
wonder that from almost every family two or three emigrated to America. 
An offer to resettle in Dublin aroused with those people more consideration 
than a voyage to New York. 

The area is full of ancient Irish curiosities. One of the most striking 
views of the coast is North West of Dunquin, looking down from the cliffs 
of the “Three Sisters” which push themselves with their seaward-pointing 
peaks sharply into the water. Not far from the rocky coastal road at 
Slea Head, which on a sunny summer day can compete with the Italian 
landscape, are the so-called “‘Beehive Huts” (Clochans), old, round stone 
huts which monks built themselves more than a thousand years ago. Near- 
by, right to the cliffs, the “‘Giant’s Grave’’, a remarkable fortress-like 
grave, can be found. Towards the mountains it is cut off by stone walls. 

The inhabitants in and around Dunquin are Catholics. On Sundays I 
saw the women gather before the church. In their dark shawls, old and 
young looked almost alike, whilst in Galway they wore red petticoats and 
bright scarves. Occasionally the light city shoes and transparent silk 
stocking shone treacherously through the grey monotony. There was no 
community singing nor any community praying in the church. 

Ireland bears incalculable traces which prove that from the oldest times 
until today Irish poetry is still a living force. On the mountain to the north 
of Dunquin strangers are shown the stone-built camp Diarmait and Grainne, 
the beloved heroes of the Celtic Tristan and Helen sagas. Whilst fleeing 
from old Finn the lovers here sought rest in passing. From the top of 
Diarmait hill there stretches a breath-taking panorama. The dead man, 
petrified into a rock, lies with his face in the glossy glance of the midday 
sun. The cry of a bird, as hard as a twanging wire, breaks the silence. 

In the evening the lovers’ camp is shrouded in a hovering veil. For the 
last time the houses in the valley stand out in the view. The fuchsias 
burn in the light of the setting sun. 





ONE BY ONE 


The members of the family ring 
Drop out like jewels one by one, 
And soon there will be none, 
Nothing be left of their hearth-light glistening 
But the naked outline of the circle 
That symbolizes nought— 
And, in its endlessness, to human thought 
Stands also for eternity. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE— 
A DAY IN BELLOC’S COUNTRY 
JOHN MANNERING 


MID so much that is perverse in this world it is encouraging when 


an idea long dwelt on comes, quite unplanned, to rich fulfilment, | 


Such was an unexpected and wholly delightful afternoon on the 
Sussex Downs near Lewes. From much reading of Belloc, and steeped 
in his thoughts, I had become restless for the country that he loved so well. 

For in spite of, perhaps because of, his many and varied interests, this 
tempestuous and prolific writer, the last and most robust man of letters, 
before the grey pall of mediocrity fell, had a deep feeling for a settled 
home life. And it was in Sussex, with Elodie, that he found roots and 
established his family. Outside his home his life was often rough with 
conflict and controversy. 

His profound concern for history and the idea which he held that so 
much of England’s “official” history was not in accordance with facts; his 
long struggle on behalf of the Catholic Church in this country; and his 
fiery but short-lived venture into politics: these formed but a tumultuous 
background against which he wrote, travelled, sailed and sang, and stormed 
his way through life. After Elodie’s death, when he was in his middle 
forties, he never again found the contentment that he had known. 

Frequent and spartan travel became the balm that he sought. But 
always there was Sussex to come home to. 

For many months I carried a vision of this deep verdant country; the 
crucible of so much of his potent writing. And then one day in early 
spring, to give a turn to the screw, The Times published a picture of a 
Sussex village nestling in a fold of the hills, inland from Newhaven. 

It was all there as Belloc thas so often described; the great rolling hills, 
the flat land in the valley, the tiny church set amidst the ancient elms; 
sheep on the pasture, and over all a vast sky, cloud filled and windy... 
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The village was Southease, and, on consulting the map, it was seen , 


to be but a stone’s throw from Rodmell where Belloc had spent many 
boisterous days and nights. The desire to look upon the green hills, which 
were the background to so much of his life, was strengthened. But the 
opportunity never arose. 

Until by chance I found myself helping an old friend to sail his boat 
from Poole to Dover. One night at the end of a long day’s sail, with 
a chilly north-easter thrumming through the rigging, we put into New- 
haven. Next morning the wind blew more strongly and by mutual consent 
we agreed to lay up for a day to allow the adverse weather to blow 


itself out. 
Not that it was an unpleasant day ashore. The bustling wind drove an 


army of clouds across the sky, patching the countryside with sunshine | 
and shadow in a lively manner. After lunch I wandered inland up tie , 


flat green valley of the Ouse. Before me was a line of hills against the | 


sky, to the crest of which I intended to climb. The way led me through 
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lush green meadows, across wind-ruffled dykes and past dreaming cattle, 
until I crossed the Newhaven-Lewes road and followed a chalk lane 
which wound round the hills to the heart of the Downs. On leaving the 
road I passed a small lake formed from the working of an old chalk 
quarry. Here the grey green willows rustled in the breeze; and, still as 
statues, boys with rod and line sat on the overhanging boughs, like human 
kingfishers. But the dusty lane beckoned me on; two white tracks running 
between may trees, whose heady fragrance filled the warm air. 

The brilliant pageant of chalk-loving flowers, which would be at its peak 
by mid-July, was beginning to lay a colourful carpet over the ground, 
Lady’s Slipper, Meadow Sweet, Kidney Vetch and red and white Valerian 
were the fore-runners of a wild, untended, but vigorous growth which 
would end only when the Clouded Yellows in late autumn flopped among 
the wind blown Scabious and purple Hardheads. 

Gradually the lane mounted the hill and wound up the side of the deep 
valley. The rolling countryside of Sussex began to lie beneath me, spread 
out like a patchwork quilt of many ‘shades, but one colour; the fresh 
green of England in early summer. Larks sang high above the hills and 
the same wind which played over the hayfields, rippling them like the 
sea, bore down to me as I s,0od, the call of a cuckoo across the valley. 
The head of the coombe was white with a drift of may trees, while beyond 
that, a gentle slope took me to the long sought summit. 

Here rabbits bolted for the bushes, which gave me unqualified delight. 
I felt as Noah may have done, when, having cast aside his nautical career, 
he came across some animal flourishing, which he had last seen going down 
his gang plank. It seems presumptuous to attempt the extinction of one 
of the creatures of the earth: is there not room for man and rabbit? 

From the height of my modest green mountain I looked north-westwards 
to Lewes, and beyond the silver Ouse threading the green valley, a strangely 
familiar church nestled among trees. All fell into place; it was the picture 
in the newspaper, Southease; and beyond lay Rodmell. This was indeed 
the land of Belloc. Next to the deep countryside of France, which was 
his spiritual home, he loved the hills and vales of Sussex. As a young 
man he knew them when they still held the peace of unspoilt country; 
when the white dusty roads of summer were quiet for hours together, and 
before the fields were loud with tractors. He witnessed towards the close 
of his life the noise and vulgarity which have come to much of rural 
England; and he did not hesitate to condemn them. 

“Must I leave you, deep woods that overhang slow rivers, and pastures 
in between? . . . there, from the morning to the evening of a summer’s 
day, alone, a man could become part of that magnitude by which we were 
made and in which reposed the awful borderland . . . And must I leave 
you, that brown water of the Northumbrian dale and that calm Norman 
land? 

“Well, you will be sorry to hear it, my hearties, but I leave you with 
no regret . . . For you rivers, you hills, you horses, you boats, you 
woodland paths and mountain paths, you lakes, you pastures, you God- 
knows-what, you are all spoilt beyond redemption, and no wise man 
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can find any use for you any more. You have lost your dignity and your 
quiet, you have lost your men. . ., you are become rubbish.” 

Most of us are too young to have witnessed the great changes which 
saddened Belloc. But on this breezy summer day, from the top of the 
rolling hills, the fields and woods, the hedges and lanes, lay spread out 
below me, and the activity of man seemed of little import against the 
blue distance of the ageless Downs. For an hour I lay on my back in 
the lee of some stunted gorse bushes. Bees hummed and the wind spoke 
softly through the long grasses; the earth was firm and warm, and the 
sweet tang of sheep pasture rode down the wind. This was what I had 
long wished to enjoy. Far away to the south, the blue rim of the horizon 
showed between the dips of the hills. The sea looked deceptively smooth, 
but I could not but be thankful for its mood of restless adversity which 
had confined our ship to port and given me the opportunity to know these 
hills and vales. 

As the sun declined, | forsook the solitude of the silent hills, and 
returning down the winding track, sought the companionship of my 
friends. 





MIDSUMMER MOON 


Now the sun’s fierce unwavering eye 
Burns through the jewel of the noon, 
Veined butterfly and dragonfly 

And birds’ wings flickering as they swoon. 


Light floods the darkest hole and pit, 
As down the shafts of radium bore 
Past roots and fossils interknit 

To find this planet’s very core— 


But the last mysteries of being 
When every atom is made plain 
Elude that eye of sense all-seeing, 
As inaccessible remain. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON 
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LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


NEHRU SPEAKS 


The Quintessence of Nehru, Selected and with an Introduction by K. T. Marasimha 
Char. Allen & Unwin. 21s. 


The definition of a neutral is'in some doubt today. Everyone knows Switzerland 
is neutral but she sends no delegate to the “‘neutral summit” at Belgrade. The United 
Arab Republic played a leading part at that conference and in all “‘neutralist” 
movements but President Nasser is hardly a neutral in the sense of either the Swiss 
or of Mr. Nehru. 

Yet it is Mr. Nehru’s neutralism which will have the most significance in world 
politics. Unlike the Swiss definition it is a positive force. Unlike that of the UAR, 
or Ghana, or Yugoslavia, it is consistent and moral rather than opportunistic, and 
is available for use by either of the power blocs. 

Mr. Nehru is prepared to tell either side exactly what he means by neutralism 
as Mr. Khrushchev has recently discovered to his dismay. He has been as outspoken 
in the United States. 

Americans have often been disappointed by the steadfastness of “‘non-align- 
ment’. They were probably downright shocked when he once remarked: “I am not 
interested in many aspects of American life. For instance I am not interested in 
providing every person in India with a motor car, with a washing machine or with 
a refrigerator.” 

It is this exasperating attitude which is indeed the quintessence of Nehru and 
which has been skilfully trapped in this book. 

There is something infuriating about a man who can quote Wordsworth, Tagore 
or the Buddha in defiance of expediency and worse still be proved right. There are 
not many practical politicians, and in that sense Nehru might be compared to 
de Gaulle, who can reach so far back for the justifications of philosophy and 
religion. 

Earlier this year Dr. M. N. Das attempted the illumination of this strange man 
by the descriptive and historical method in ‘‘The Political Philosophy of Jawaharlal 
Nehru” from the same publishers. (25s.) It was an able and a scholarly work, 
but somehow less successful than the more haphazard technique of the present 
collection of writings and speeches. 

It is not the chapter headings and the groupings under subject matter which 
hold the book together but the remarkable personality of the man who draws upon 
a vast reservoir of thought and experience for the solution of practical political 
problems and for the most hopeful ideal of statesmanship now offered to the world. 

MICHAEL STEVENSON 


THE PAPACY AND JOHN XXiIiI 
Living Peter. Glorney Bolton. Allen & Unwin. 28s. 


The biographical study of Pope John XXIII, written sympathetically by an 
English Protestant, deals less with the present Pope than with the background that 
has made him Pope. It may, therefore, do a little to dispel the profound ignorance 
of so many intelligent Englishmen about the history of the Papacy, for it describes 
in diffuse detail the unavailing struggle of the secular powers to destroy the universal 
dominion of the See of Peter. Temporal powers come and go, but the Papacy 
endures. 
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Not merely does it endure, but it endures very much in the same form. Mr. 
Bolton has emphasized the devastating effect of Pope Leo’ XIII’s encyclical “Rerum 
Novarum”’. This charter of industrial rights and duties was issued when a Pope was 
a prisoner in the Vatican, and has become, as the author writes, “‘a landmark in 
social history’’, and it is as relevant today as it was on the day it was written. This 
is surely because the yardstick for the Papacy in all matters either temporal or 
spiritual is the Absolute, something which cannot be altered to fit temporary 
circumstances. For the Popes the temporary circumstances must be altered to fit 
the Absolute. 

Mr. Bolton rightly emphasizes the pre-occupation of Pope John with the scandal 
of Christian disunity. He is careful, however, not to be over-optimistic about the 
immediate outcome of the meeting of Pope John and the former Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He points out, however, that in face of the sustained onslaught of 
atheistic communism, Christians of all churches must continuously concentrate on 
the things upon which they agree, and that Pope John is well aware of this need; 
but the Pope’s eyes must inevitably be turned towards the East, where the problems 
of Catholicism are much more pressing than are the difficulties on the road to 
an Anglican reconciliation with Rome. 

The vast diplomatic experience of this aged, virile man, together with his unceasing 
practical historical awareness has, in the opinion of the author, brought once again 
to the Chair of Peter the right man at the right time. The Living Peter is very much 
alive, and in his determination to insist that his links with his Bishops are strong, 
the Bishop of Rome shows how vital are his perceptions of the world in which he 
lives. 

Yet, for one reader, the dominant impression of this book is that a man cheer- 
fully subject to authority all his life, now against his will, adroitly wields supreme 
authority over the oldest Christian community. H. O’HEAR 


CONTROL OF NATIONALISED INDUSTRY 


Parliament and Public Ownership. A. H. Hanson. Published for the Hansard 
Society by Cassell. 30s. 


It is one of the remarkable facts of twentieth century history that the nationalisa- 
tion of industry was one of the major aims of the Socialist Party throughout the 
years before a Socialist Government came to power, but that the problems of 
responsibility and authority to be created by nationalisation were never tackled at a 
sophisticated level. In retrospect it seems incredible that it was so easily assumed 
that the concept of the public corporation provided a complete and adequate 
answer to organisation problems of such diversity and complexity. 

Basically the error lay in the refusal to examine the full implications of one of the 
fundamental truisms of organisation: that responsibility must be matched by 
adequate authority. However much the Morrison school might protest, nationalisa- 
tion implied the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for the satisfactory conduct 
of nationalised industries. This being so, Parliament could not indefinitely accept 
an interpretation of the position of the public corporation which gave the corpora- 
tions so much freedom that Parliamentary responsibility ceased to have any real 
meaning. Mr. A. H. Hanson’s study of Parliament and Public Ownership traces in 
detail the way in which Parliament has in fact attempted to assert its authority 
through the use of Ministerial powers, through Parliamentary questions and debates 
and through the device of the Select Committee. 

Mr. Hanson’s investigations have led him to the view that the original conception 
of the public corporation is inadequate and that some effective and improved 
system of Parliamentary control is necessary. In attempting to work out a new 
relationship he draws on foreign experience which he summarises in a particularly 
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valuable chapter, showing how other countries have tackled the basic problems of 
“permitting parliament and public opinion to judge the management of a public 
enterprise without getting themselves unduly involved in its day-to-day affairs”’. 
The logic of these facts and arguments lead him to ask whether it “would not be 
possible to preserve the form and something of the spirit of the public corporation 
and yet hold the nationalised industry entirely responsible to its Minister, thus 
abolishing the artificial distinction between general policy and day-to-day administra- 
tion and putting an end to the present equivocal board-minister-parliament rela- 
tionship” 

This is a fruitful question and could well lead to a constructive answer, with one 
important proviso that Mr. Hanson does not fully examine. Under the theory of 
the public corporation Parliament, it is demonstrated, has been denied the authority 
its responsibilities require. Under the system suggested by Mr. Hanson the appro- 
priate authority of all levels within the industries, from the board downwards, 
must also be granted, for under any system their responsibilities remain very great. 
This is probably the key problem of organisation of large-scale enterprise, whether 
private or public, and though some of the best brains in industry have been working 
on it, no one would claim that it has anywhere been satisfactorily solved. 

NANCY SEEAR 


BENJAMIN CONSTANT 


Benjamin Constant. William W. Holdheim. Bowes and Bowes. Studies in Modern 
European Literature and Thought Series. 10s. 6d. 


Two glories crowned the life and career of Benjamin Constant. The first was 
the immortal Adolphe, a perfect novel of its genre, where reason illumines every- 
thing. The second was his service to liberty during the Hundred Days and the 
Restoration. His commentary in Principes de Politique on his authorship of the 
“Additional Act to the Constitutions of the Empire’’ (Je Benjamin) and his speeches 
in the Chamber (he was a Liberal deputy for the Sarthe, for Paris, and for the 
Lower Rhine) for the freedom of publication are as relevant and topical as ever. 

Herein was he great. In this distinguished study, Professor Holdheim comments, 
not without justice, ““He was only half-successful . . . His entire life has this 
unfinished quality. The word ‘almost’ could describe him: he almost finished the 
Cahier rouge and Cécile, he almost became a Minister, he almost entered the 
French Academy and he was almost religious—in fact he was almost a great 
man... .” True it may be that what he did never achieved synthesis into a 
a coherent whole. But there is substance in the fragments. There is no mean 
quality in the man. 

The focal point of Constant’s Liberalism (here, as elsewhere, Professor Holdheim 
is a splendid guide) is his sustained attack on “that total alienation of the individual 
to the general will which is the point of departure of what he terms the ‘eternal 
metaphysics of the Contrat social’.’’” We submit to the general will. But the general 
will does not signify the noblest elements in each of us. We do no more than 
submit to power and to the men who wield it. Hence the individual must be pro- 
tected against, not assimilated by, the community. The man is greater than the 
citizen. His rights are inalienable. There is a private domain which neither State 
nor society may infringe. Though Constant admits that property is no more than 
a social convention, he pronounces it as inalienable as personal freedom—to the 
perturbation of Professor Holdheim and others. Ownership is a factor in active 
citizenship. Constant lays greater emphasis, however, on adherence to constitu- 
tional forms, because their violation offends the principle of legality. To him, the 
arbitrariness of a Minister is a crime in civil law. Every man who executes an 
arbitrary order must be held personally responsible. ‘“‘ The law cannot and should 
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not assume that man is not a free and intelligent agent’’. Here, as in other contexts, 
Constant bridged the 18th and 19th centuries. He is fundamentally ‘“‘modern’’. 
He was, too, a consistent advocate of the separation of powers, insisting that the 
King reigns but does not govern. 

This scintillating monograph fully merits a place on our shelves beside the full- 
length biographies of Constant by Sir Harold Nicolson (1949) and Elizabeth 
Schermerhorn (1924). It surveys the familar Constant territory from ‘‘Autobio- 
graphy as Literature”’ to “Tragedy and Society” and brings much that is distinctive 
to the cogitation of these themes. Even our VIth form visions of Madame de Staél 
and all that fall into perspective. Comprehensive and skilfully constructed, it 
sustains and enhances the merit of the now famous Series to which it belongs. 

DeRYCK ABEL 


THE PUNJABI MIDDLE CLASS 
Punjabi Century, 1857-1947. Prakash Tandon. Chatto & Windus. 21s. 


This is a fascinating book, a saga of the old Indian middle class. In page after page, 
Mr. Tandon throws on the screen vivid pictures of the customs and home life of a 
deeply religious Hindu family in the West Punjab from the days of the Mutiny 
until Indian Independence. It is his own family story seen against the background 
of developing change in the social and political scene. 

The Tandon family, Khatris by caste, had lived for centuries in Gujrat. In pre- 
British days, they had been farmers and soldiers in the Sikh armies. Then they 
entered British government service and became eventually absorbed into the 
official and professional class. The author spent his own childhood at home in 
Gujrat, and his moving account of those days shows how deep was the family 
attachment to the Punjab as their homeland. 

They were uprooted by independence and partition. As Mr. Tandon accepts, it 
was “the price they had to pay for freedom”. He describes with depth of feeling 
“the horror of Partition’, and the scenes of violence which accompanied it on both 
sides. His own relatives were rescued with difficulty. ‘“Today we have no one left 
in Gujrat. All the Hindus came away at Partition. It is strange to think that in all 
the land between Ravi and Chenab, from Chenab to Jhelum to Indus in the foothills 
and in the plain down to Paujnad where the five rivers eventually merge, land which 
had been the homes of our biradaris since the dawn of history, there is no one left 
of our kind.” 

Twenty years before, Mr. Tandon came to England to qualify as a chartered 
accountant. He had less difficulty than many of his countrymen in adjusting him- 
self to the English way of life. Indeed he declares that “it had a fulness he had 
never known before”. He was “drawn into the vortex of a new life, and cared less 
and less for the life he had left behind”. Nevertheless he returned to India after 
eight years and has held there a succession of high positions in the business and 
industrial world. 

All in all, this is a most engaging and attractive volume, packed with incident 
and information, written with clarity and often with graphic description. It is a 
history in miniature. With the disappearance of the Raj, power has passed to the 
middle class, and the making of modern India is their task and responsibility. 

In the countryside others may continue to stand by the ancient ways that the 
author so well describes; but India’s destiny rests more and more with those like 
Mr. Tandon who take Time by the forelock, and set their gaze to the future, not 
the past. 

HAWTHORNE LEwIS 
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The Strategic Air Offensive 
against Germany 1939-1945 


Four volumes by Sir Charles Webster and Dr. Noble Frankland providing a 
vivid record of the strategy and tactics of the attack, the intelligence appreciations 
on which they were based, and the controversial decisions that were taken. The 
operations, and the gallantry and skill of the air crews who took part in them, 
are fully described, and a post-war assessment is given of the achievements of 
the offensive. 

Ready October 2nd Each volume 42s. (post 2s. 3d.) 


Land Tenure in Zanzibar 
By JOHN MIDDLETON 


A sociological study outlining the various systems of land tenure found in the 
rural areas of the protectorate, with a brief account of the kinship and local 
organisation of the indigenous population. (Colonial Research Studies No. 33.) 

15s. (post 5d.) 


From the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 








A CLUTCH OF CRITICS 


The Golden Key: a Study of the Fiction of George MacDonald. Robert Lee Wolff. 

Yale University Press. 45s. Twayne’s United States Authors Series: William 
Faulkner. Frederick J. Hoffman. John Steinbeck. Warren French. Harold 
Frederic. Thos. F. O’Donnell and H. C. Franchere. Edgar Allan Poe. Vincent 
Buranelli. Thornton Wilder. Rex Burbank. Twayne’s. New York. $3.50 per 
volume. 

Few readers in the young and middle-aged brackets, I suggest, ever think of 
the Victorian novelist George MacDonald (1824-1905), the subject of a full-length 
study by Professor Lee Wolff, and this despite the measured encomiums of such 
contemporary creative writers and critics as C. S. Lewis and W. H. Auden. The 
one speaks of his fantasy, hovering between “the allegorical and the mythopoetic” 
and says MacDonald “‘is the greatest genius of this kind whom I know”’; and the 
other notes his power “to project his inner life into images, beings, landscapes” 
and hails him as “‘one of the most remarkable writers of the twentieth century”’. 
This is high praise, and it confirms the earlier recognition by G. K. Chesterton of 
the Scot’s ‘‘originality of attitude’. 

I agree; but these opinions arise not from consideration of the mass of Mac- 
Donald’s secular-cum-theological three-decker novels, such as ““David Elginbrod”’, 
“Alec Forbes of Howglen”, “Robert Falconer”, ““Malcolm’” and “Wilfrid Cum- 
bermede”’, but from the fantasies of his early and middle periods, ‘“‘Phantastes”’, 
“The Golden Key”, “At the Back of the North Wind” and “‘The Princess and the 
Goblin’, and one of his old-age, “‘Lilit::” the last-named reprinted in 1954 and 
quite remarkable for its blend of the imaginative and the horrific; witness such 


Passages as: 
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“Coiled in spires. folded in layers knotted on themselves or “extended long 
and large” they weltered in motionless heaps—shapes more fantastic in 
ghoulish blasting dismay than ever wine-sodden brain of exhausted poet 
fevered into misbeing. He who dived into the swirling Maelstrom saw none 
to compare with them in horror: tentacular convulsions timid bulges, glaring 
orbs of sepian deformity, would have looked to him innocence itself beside 
such incarnations of hatefulness—every head the wicked flower that, bursting 
from an abominable stalk, perfected its evil significance . . . So long as exist 
men and women of unwholesome mind, that lake will still be peopled with 
loathsomeness.”’ 

There is almost a Dantean power about such descriptions; and what Professor 
Wolff interprets in “Lilith” and other novels of MacDonald’s final period as an 
intensification of the aggressive instinct in the man’s psychological make-up is 
painfully apparent: his characters are often involved in brutal whippings, and never, 
it seems, are the author’s descriptive powers so forceful as when describing these 
acts of cruelty and punishment in detail. 

George MacDonald’s early life was unhappy; his mother died of tuberculosis 
when he was eight, and all his life he kept in a secret drawer a letter describing 
her reluctance to wean him. From that bereavement developed one of the strongest 
of his complexes. Another arose from his scornful treatment by a girl of superior 
social class he met in the library of a castle: the nobility becamie anathema to him. 
Another was due to his own continuous struggle against the family curse of TB. 
And yet another arose from religious conflict—between the old harsh doctrines of 
“election” in the Calvinist practice and the more enlightened message he preached 
during his brief Congregational ministry at Arundel, ended by the disapproval of 
the Elders and by a breakdown of health. 

Professor Wolff brilliantly traces the interaction of all these traits and elements in 
MacDonald’s life and work; but many will think, as I do, that the most lasting and 
revealing pages are those showing the indebtedness of the author of “‘Phantastes” 
and the other early fantasies to his wide reading of the German philosopher Boehme, 
and of such other-world romancers as Paracelsus, la Motte Fouqué Hoffmann, 
Novalis and other writers of the Doppelganger School. 

To say that the life and works of George MacDonald proclaim him as a fit 
subject for Freudian investigation is not to question his astonishing originality of 
genius. Most of his “solid” novels are dead or dying, but the fairy tales, the fan- 
tasies, “‘Lilith’” and ‘““The Golden Key” are masterpieces of their kind and should 
be read by all students of the working of the human imagination. 

The first five attractive-looking volumes in Twayne’s United States Authors 
Series augur well for an enterprise planned to cover eighty writers of the past and 
present. Each contains a selective bibliography, with notes and reading references, 
the whole constituting a useful critical and biographical introduction to the author 
under survey. Professor Hoffmann’s “William Faulkner’ traces the development of 
this best-known of all modern American writers up to and from his Nobel Prize 
award (1950). He sees him as one “peculiarly suited to the examination of speci- 
fically modern aspects of the human situation’, gifted with great powers of concen- 
tration and imaginative realization which enabled him to make “his fictional 
world . . more actual than the real”. One valuable chapter discusses two major 
works, “The Sound and the Fury” and “As I Lay Dying”, another Faulkner’s 
treatment of the Negro problem in the Deep South; and in the final chapter Mr. 
Hoffman shows him occupied with endless experiments in the attempt to express 
“not only man’s worth but the elaborate stratagems he is guilty of using to conceal 
Al 

John Steinbeck’s decline from the eminence he once held lends particular interest 
to Dr. Warren French’s critical analysis of the author of “The Grapes of Wrath”. 
The decline is felt to be due to Steinbeck’s abandonment of the Californian country- 
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side for the big city—a situation often paralleled in the land of fabulous monetary 
rewards. The creator of “Of Mice and Men’’, however, is not yet sixty, and with so 
remarkable a record who knows what he may yet do? 

Thornton Wilder—whose vogue in the bookshops and in the theatre was spectacu- 
lar on both sides of the Atlantic for several years—is another case of a reputation 
in decline. Professor Burbank’s interpretative assessment is justly appreciative and 
many readers will wish to check it with their own findings. 

Edgar Allan Poe provides the nearest point of comparison with George Mac- 
Donald and the Gothic inspiration of his early and late fantasies. He too read 
Tieck, E. T. A. Hoffman and other German sources of other-world inspiration, 
though in translation. Poe’s “Tales of Mystery and Imagination’’ may well outlast 
all competitors, for assuredly they have influenced international literature to a 
greater degree than any other Anglo-Saxon imaginative contribution of the past 
century. Mr. Buranelli has written a fine critical study of this strange and potent 
genius. 

Harold Frederic (1856-1898) was a gifted and resourceful Anglo-American 
journalist who was as much at home in London as in New York, Boston and 
Albany. In the mid-eighties he was elected to membership of the National Liberal 
Club and seems to have known most of its leading lights and to have been influential 
in the literary and social circles of the town while writing and publishing several 
novels of the new realistic approach exemplified by Stephen Crane and Frank 
Norris. The best-known of these were “The Damnation of Theron Ward” and 
“Seth’s Brother’s Wife’’; and the urgent critical recommendation of Messrs. 
O’Donnell and Franchere persuades me to read these books at an early date. The 
avowed object of their study is to give Frederic his rightful place among American 
writers of the latter 19th-century; and certainly he was a man of parts and force. 

WILLIAM KEAN SEYMOUR 


VIEWS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 
Parliamentary Reform, 1933-1960. Hansard Society. Cassell. 25s. 


“ A survey of suggested reforms’ in our Parliamentary system is the subject 
matter of this valuable volume prepared by the Hansard Society. It sets out 
objectively a representative collection of reforms, with their sources, advanced 
since 1933, with the aim “ to provide a classified and indexed survey of the facts, 
which will serve as a basis for further comment and discussion’. A special limited 
Photostat edition of the work was available to students in 1959. It has now been 
substantially overhauled, with new material added, and published in permanent 
form. 

The book covers the whole scope of Parliamentary reform, from the question of 
selecting Candidates to House of Commons’ amenities. The House of Lords is 
relegated to a short Appendix. The volume makes no proposals itself, although 
its various conclusions on the intrinsic value, political weight and prospects of 
various proposals are of considerable value. 

On the subject of elections and representation, a very gloomy view is taken of the 
prospects of the Alternative Vote, let alone Proportional Representation. It 
depends on the Liberals’ influence; “but will the present ‘ file-past-the-post ’ 
method allow a substantial Liberal recovery?’ The fundamental problem of 
creating Parliamentary control and supervision of the Executive, consistently 
with firm government, constantly recurs in the chapters on devolution, House of 
Commons procedure, the party system in Parliament, and Parliament and the 
Executive. The general weight of opinion lies towards more Committees, in- 
cluding Departmental Committees and Select Committees. But this does not 
relieve rigid Executive control through the Party machine. ‘“ The preservation of 
some independence and personal initiative by the Private Member . . . is regarded 
by many as quintessential if Parliament is to hold fast as the nation’s watchdog ”’. 
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NOTICES 


A GUIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Volume I. The Age of Chaucer. (Cassell. 
21s.) The Pelican Guide to English 
Literature, first published in 1954, is now 
being republished with revisions, in a 
more durable form in The Belle Sauvage 
Library. The general object of the 
Guide is to provide the uninformed 
general reader with literary sympathies 
with “‘a coherent and developing account 
of the tradition of English literature’. 
The first of the seven volumes to be 
republished is The Age of Chaucer, 
which covers in effect the eleventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, under the general 
editorship of Boris Ford. John Spiers 
has a short survey of medieval verse; 
and A. I. Doyle discusses English prose 
in the period and also the social context 
of medieval English literature. The main 
section of the volume, contributed by a 
number of authorities, contains detailed 
studies of some of the chief works and 
writers of the period. The anthology 
edited by Francis Berry, special to this 
volume in the Series, is mainly a 
collection of “the best inaccessible 
poetry mainly of the fourteenth cen- 
tury” and is the only one of its kind. 
The main object is to enable the reader 
to follow fully the references to these 
poems in the rest of the volume. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE, 
1940-1960. (Methuen. 11s. 6d.) This is 
the third anthology in the Methuen 
series, the earlier two covering the years 
1900-1920 and 1920-1940. In this new 
volume the Editor, Miss Elizabeth 
Jennings, has selected poems from 
ninety-five authors, ranging from Walter 
de la Mare and T. S. Eliot to Dom 
Moraes in his early twenties. The 
volume is offered as a representative 
anthology and it certainly covers a wide 
field; although the Editor quite rightly 
recognises that “there is bound to be a 
strong element of personal taste”’ in her 
selection. In a useful Introduction, she 
describes as the most marked charac- 
teristic of the twenty years, apart from 
the Apocalyptics of the forties, “a 
sense of order, an urge to clarity, a 


leaning towards formal perfection .... 
Poetry has become a gesture of defiance, 
a plea for order in a universe of con- 
fusion and man-made chaos’’. 


WRITERS AND CRITICS. (Oliver and 
Boyd. 3s. 6d. per volume.) Four new 
titles have been added to this valuable 
series of brief literary criticisms, under 
the chief editorship of A. Norman 
Jeffares. Margaret Davies writes an 
appreciation of Colette, Geoffrey Dut- 
ton revalues Walt Whitman, and Dennis 
Welland discusses the work of Arthur 
Miller as a whole. In D. H. Lawrence, 
Anthony Beal includes a sympathetic 
appreciation of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. 
“It may be hoped that the controversy 
about its obscenity will die out ... 
Tomorrow Lady Chatterley’s Lover may 
well be accepted as an improving and 
liberating book.” 


SOUTH AFRICA IN MY TIME. (Allen and 
Unwin. 45s.) The distinguished author, 
G. Heaton Nicholls, a Londoner, settled 
in South Africa more than sixty years 
ago. After a long and controversial 
political career on the smaller stage of 
South African politics, he became its 
High Commissioner in London during 
part of the last war. It is a long book, 
with slabs of information whose total 
effect is a solid one, but of great interest. 
The reader will understand, for example, 
the origins of Apartheid, and how the 
Dutch in South Africa hated British 
rule chiefly because it threatened to 
place the native on a level with the 
white man, which is what Heaton 
Nicholls strove for all his life. He no 
doubt felt as Winston Churchill did 
when he censured Salisbury (the present 
Lord Salisbury writes a Foreword to 
this book) and Chamberlain for pro- 
longing the Boer War by their refusal 
to negotiate, and thereby revealed a 
natural liberalism. This is the life-story 
of a patriotic Englishman who tried 
unavailingly to avert the break from the 
Commonwealth and it is a revelation of 
the bitter political warfare in South 
Africa since the Boer War. 
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CRIME AND BANDITRY, DISTRESS 


AND PERPLEXITY 
will increase UNTIL THE BISHOPS OPEN 


JOANNA SOUTHCOTT’S BOX 


OF SEALED WRITINGS 


What the Bible says about the Box and the Bishops “And the temple of God was opened... and there was 
seen... the Ark (Chest or Box) of his Testament (or Will). And round about the Throne were four-and- 
twenty ... Elders (Bishops) sitting . . . (and they) fall down... . and cast their crowns (their wisdom) before the 
Throne.” Rev. xi. 19 : iv. 4, 10. 


THE PANACEA SOCIETY, Bedford, England. 


























































TYPEWRITERS! New and Rebuilt 


ADDING, BOOK-KEEPING HIRE AND REPAIRS 
AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
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ORDER FORM 


To THE SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
42 BROADWAY, 
Lonpon, S.W.1. 


I enclose herewith my cheque for 53s./$10, for a year’s subscription. 
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THE BRITISH SURVEY 


Each month the British Survey deals with a specific international topic 
of importance, or a country currently in the news. 
No other monthly provides such a detailed analysis of the world scene. 
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